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In Coming 
Issues: 


One of the nation’s growing in- 
dustries last year established a new 
high sales record for all time, with 
a gain of more than 25 per cent 
over 1933. Less than 30 per cent 
of the industry’s market has yet been 
touched, leaving nearly 15 million 
potential customers still to be sold. 
The shares of a half dozen or so 
companies operating in this field are 
available to the public, and a coming 
analysis will discuss not only the in- 
dustry but also the individual issues. 


Fire insurance stock prices average 
around ten times indicated operating 
earnings, a very conservative market 
appraisal compared with the levels 
at which this type of security has 
sold in former years. Furthermore, 
prices now approximate the respec- 
tive companies’ liquidating values 
and give little or no reflection of 
good will or “going concern” values. 
The all important factor, of course, 
is the earnings outlook, and an 
analysis (which will appear next 
week) will discuss the current situa- 
tion and prospects for the future. 


Ons leading industrial company, 
which was originally founded to pro- 
duce a highly specialized line of 
products, has since branched out into 
many new fields and has watched 
these incidental sources of revenue 
grow to impressive proportions. To- 
day the company’s sales are divided 
among the textile; chemical, auto- 
motive, paper, construction, oil, min- 
ing and steel industries. Investors 
who are interested in a sound com- 
mon stock which affords a combina- 
tion participation in the progress of 
several industries should not miss 
this coming article. 
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Sun Life Assurance Company 


of Canada 
Sixty-Fourth Annuul Report—i934 


ASSURANCES IN FORCE, December 31,1934 - - - - - $2,748,725,403 


This large amount, the accumulating estates of nearly a million Sun Life 
policyholders, will become payable to them or their dependents during this 
generation—a stabilizing factor of great social and economic value. 


NEW ASSURANCES PAIDFOR- - - - - «+ «+= + + 236,215,901 


INCOME - - - - - - 159,251,028 


INCORPORATED 1865 HEAp OFFICE - MONTREAL 


EXCESS OF INCOME OVER DISBURSEMENTS 43,589,726 
PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
During the year - - 88,160,206 


Since Organization - - - - 888,330,239 


Bonds: government, municipal, public utility and others; stocks, preferred 
and common; loans on mortgages; real estate; loans on Company policies; 
cash in banks, and other assets. 


Almost nine-tenths of this sum represents the policy reserve—the amount 
set aside to guarantee all policy payments as they become due. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL ($2,000 ane) at credit of share- 

holders’ account - . - - $3,299,728 
RESERVE for depreciation in mortgages and veil estate - - 5,012,619 


$14,263,165 


The valuation of bonds and stocks has been made in accordance with the basis authorized by 
the Insurance Department of the Dominion of Canada, and in conformity with the bases author- 
ized by the Departments of Insurance of the various provinces of Canada, and the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners of the United States. Policy liabilities have been valued 
by the full net level premium method, a standard more exacting than is required under the 
provisions of the Dominion Insurance Act. 


The Statement of Accounts has been prepared on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Act of the Dominion 
of Canada, the security values being in accordance with the basis authorized by the Dominion Insurance 
Department. The form of report adopted by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners of the 
United States involves a different principle in dealing with certain items of business. Using this form of 
report, and valuing the bonds and stocks in conformity with the basis authorized by the National Conven- 
tion, the results are as follows: 


Assurances in force for basis) - - ° 
Assets 


$2,732,899,879 
- 664,818,741 


Liabilities, ‘et capital and shaccholders account - - 650,653,048 
Paid-up capital and balance at credit of shareholders’ account - - - - + $3,299,72 
Reserve for depreciation ic in mortgages and seal estate - - - - - . - 5,012,619 
Surplus - - - - - 5,853,34 


6 
$14,165,693 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 


Shall the New Deal Continue to Mortgage Your Property? 


“THE NEW DILEMMA” OTHER BOOKS WORTH READING 


A New Name for the New Deal “ROOSEVELT VERSUS RECOVERY” 
By Roger W. Babson.............$2.00 By Ra — Robey—163 page. -$2.00 
of of (Are »sauandered Billions of Public’ Money’ Stimulating 


Babson’s Reports) Recovery?) 


ec 


Amateur statesmanship! Unquali- 
fied bureaucracy! Reckless govern- 
mental spending! Reduction of 
dividends! Experiments which re- 
tard rather than enhance business 


“IT’S UP TO US” 

(How Long Shall We Stand By and Let the Financial 
Wreckers Continue?) 

By James P, Warburg—207 pages... $2.00 


“WAKE UP AMERICA!” 
(The Appalling Waste of Government Competition with 


Private Industry) 
By Mark H. Hubbell~24 10¢ 


ic 

e recovery! Send $1 for 20 copies to mail to friends, Senators and Congressmen. 
ke City add 2 t N York 

If Babson is wrong in these conclusions it’s worth $2.00 City Sales Tax. 

o to read “The New Dilemma” and find out. If Babson is We Supply Any Book You Want. Send Your Check or Money 

a right, it’s worth many times $2.00 to every investor to Order With All Book Orders to: 

E read his latest book on the New Deal and find out how to FIN ANCI AL BOOK SERVICE 

lj -~meet a “raw deal” later on, when the piper has to be paid, 

e if anybody has any money left. Even when debts are re- GUENTHER PUBLISHING CORPORATION 

5 pudiated, somebody pays. 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
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The Market Situation 


A gain of about 45 per cent indicated by industrial earnings for 1934—Stock prices, 
however, are currently below the levels of a year ago—The gold cases and other 
uncertainties are responsible 


ESPITE the fact that the first 300 industrial cor- 

porations to report earnings for 1934 show an 
aggregate gain of about 45 per cent over 1933 levels, 
industrial stock prices are currently from 4 to 12 per 
cent (depending on the averages examined) below their 
levels of a year ago. The explanation thereof is two- 
fold. At this time last year stocks had completed a 
33-month advance which went far toward discounting 
the general earnings improvement which appeared to 
be indicated for the first half of 1934, and as a matter 
of fact the peak that was reached by industrial prices 
February 5, 1934, has not since been reattained. The 
other important factor in the present situation is, of 
course, the general uncertainty engendered by the over- 
hanging gold clause decisions, threats on the part of 
labor, the increasing tax burden and fear of further 
legislation by Congress inimical to business. 


r* THE light of the known factors in the present 
general situation, common stocks on the average 
appear to be quite modestly priced at current levels, 
and relieved of the uncertainties enumerated above we 
would doubtless have been witnessing materially more 


) buoyant markets in reflection of the very favorable 


picture that business has been making in recent months. 
This does not mean, however, that we must necessarily 
await the solution of all of those problems before the 


markets resume the advance which was interrupted 
about a month ago. Removal of the gold decisions from 
the picture, further easing of the labor tension and 
assurances of further business gains should be suffi- 
cient to shake off the lethargy. 


OTHING in the general situation suggests the 
imminence of any development which would bring 
about a broad liquidating movement. On the contrary, 
inflationary trends in the monetary and credit situa- 
tions promise to move with increasing speed during 
the coming year or so, with the result that ownership 
of cash will be decreasingly attractive and acquisition 
of securities increasingly necessary for the preservation 
of capital. The banking bill now under discussion by 
Congress is, if enacted in substantially its present form, 
one more highly important factor that will hasten the 
boom markets that appear inevitable. 


| greening of price irregularity doubtless will develop 
now and again prior to the inauguration of an “in- 
flation” market, and for that reason the individual 
should not ignore such things as dividend return and 
investment characteristics in either his present hold- 
ings or new purchases. Such temporary recessions 
should, however, afford the opportunities for acquisition 
of promising issues at attractive prices. 
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Business: Considering the length of time the un- 
— certainty of gold clause decisions has re- 
mained to plague business (to say nothing of the 
financial markets) it is encouraging that trade and 
industrial activity have held up so well. No declines 
of important proportions seem yet to have developed; 
the steel industry, it is true, last week showed its first 
recession in several months, but the decline in rate 


- of operations was small and the trade itself reports 


that the dip is temporary. Motor output is still climb- 
ing and latest electric power production shows an un- 
seasonal advance; recent bulges in railroad freight 
traffic, however, appear largely tu be merely the re- 
actions from interruptions to the movement of goods 
as a result of the blizzards of several weeks ago. All in 
all, it can hardly be said that the evidence of a lull in 
trade activity has increased much, but because of the 
rapidity of the advance of the past few months (as well 
as other factors) a levelling off from around present 
levels should not be surprising. 


Prices: Average commodity prices for January con- 
tinued their advance, with the index for the 
month standing at the best level since September, 1930, 
and at about 122 per cent of the 1913 average level. 
Farm and food products still maintain their leadership, 
carrying most of the index compilations with them, but 
numerous other divisions continue reluctant to move 
much. Both of the former classifications were up about 
six per cent over December, compared with around four 
per cent for the average for all commodities. The 
commodity price structure apparently gained around 
15 per cent in 1934, a much wider fluctuation than is 
usually seen in “normal” years. Nevertheless, the up- 
ward trend still has a great distance to go if it ulti- 
mately is to reflect fully the monetary and credit changes 
that have occurred as well as those in the making. 


Lead: Stocks of lead in the U. S. January 1 totalled 
see—= 315,296 short tons, a slight improvement over 
the figure a month previous but still far out of line 
with what may be regarded as normal. As short a 


The Trend Things 


time ago as 1930, lead stocks averaged around 60,000 
tons and for 1927 and 1928 the average was around 
45,000 tons. The unwieldy size of current supplies 
explains the poor earnings showing (and market leth- 
argy of their shares) of such lead producers as St. 
Joseph and such companies (as Bunker Hill) which 
have so large a proportion of their total output in this 
metal. Lead, of course, is usually found as a by-product 
of silver, and as long as the silver situation remains as 
it is, it seems futile to look for much improvement in 
the companies which depend on lead for prosperity. 


Packers: Although the meat packing companies re- 
———= port only once a year, indications are that 
results for the three months ended January were quite 
satisfactory. Hogs October 31 (approximately the end 
of the packers’ fiscal year) averaged around $5.25 per 
100 pounds; they now average about $7.90, indicating 
the accrual of very substantial inventory profits in the 
meantime. Hog prices a year ago, incidentally, averaged 
around $4.15. There appears nothing in the livestock 
situation which suggests any material change in the 
price structure in the reasonably near future, and cur- 
rent indications are that the packing companies will 
report even better earnings for 1935 than they did for 
1934. 


Sugar: Both beet sugar and cane refining companies 
m= are currently enjoying materially increased 
volumes. The 1935 beet delivery was the record figure 
of 1.46 million tons, a 14.2 per cent gain over the 1933 
volume, and the 1935 quota has been set at 1.55 million 
tons. The beet sugar companies appear to be faced 
with the problem of readjustments in prices paid the 
beet growers, which injects some element of uncer- 
tainty into the situation, and solution thereof on an 
equitable basis would improve the market status of the 
companies’ shares. The U. S. cane refiners, which had 
been suffering so long from Cuban importations, have 
now reversed their trend (thanks to tariff changes) and 
their sugar melt is now running substantially above the 
levels of a year ago, 


the Ticker 


[eds 


News Behind 


NCOURAGED by a few brief bull sorties, sentiment 

of at least a part of the professional element seems 
to have improved slightly. The uncertainties over the 
gold decision and doubts as to the extent of corporate 
profits in the current year kept speculative enthusiasm 
within narrow confines, but the hopes of a good market 
before many weeks did not completely subside. 


HE foreign situation is causing some qualms, 

though, and the Street is puzzled. Prices on the 
London market have been rather weak but thus far 
the selling has not spread to important liquidation in 
domestic shares. Possibly the disturbances are only 
temporary and the situation will right itself without 
any undue difficulties arising. Foreign participation 
in the local markets has been rather small for some 
time and brokers handling the bulk of the orders from 
important centers report that their connections are not 
alarmed and believe that the implications have been 
over-exaggerated. 


ITH so many doubts in the outlook, the static 
condition of the markets is not hard to under- 
stand. But the list has shown a firm tone and the 
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absence of pressure is regarded favorably. Brokers 
report that accounts are in good condition to take ad- 
vantage of constructive developments and that buying 
power is being constantly increased. Some of the ac- 
cumulation in the motor shares recently was traced to 
important interests in New York and Detroit on the 
January production figures and the strength was fol- 
lowed by commission house orders of encouraging size. 


OT much business is being developed over the wires 

to the winter resorts, however. The larger traders 

are content to await for a definite trend to be estab- 
lished and apart from a few scale purchases, business 
has been small. In a few exceptional cases, long posi- 
tions have been increased. One of the more important 
operators who has been skeptical about the market 
since last fall has completely reversed his position 
within the past three weeks. His lines of the rails 
and motors were covered and he has been accumulating 
some of his old favorites in the metal and liquor groups, 
buying Cerro de Pasco, Howe Sound and National 
Distillers last week. Strength in the dairy stocks had 
a speculative tinge, too, although the activities of an 

(Please turn to page 191) 
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Inflation Lurks in the New Banking Bill 


All “New Deal” banking legislation serves a definite 
inflationary purpose. The Banking Act of 1935 now 
under discussion accentuates this tendency and passage 
in its present form would practically assure this 
country a tremendous expansion of its credit structure. 


HE Gold Reserve Act of 1934 

has made the Administration the 
ultimate arbiter over our currency 
system; now its twin brother—the 
Banking Act of 1935—attempts to 
concentrate complete control over the 
credit structure of this country in 
the hands of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The bill is inflationary in 
character and dangerously so. It 
practically throws overboard present 
regulations and restrictions on mem- 
ber banks’ discounting facilities. 
“Any sound asset” of a member 
bank would become admissible for 
rediscounting. The Federal Reserve 
Board would act as ultimate judge 
of the requisite “soundness,” which 
might conceivably make the sky the 
limit. 

By this liberation of the discount- 
ing facilities the sponsors of the bill 
(which originated in the White 
House) intend to thaw out the cur- 
rently frozen credit inflation as 
represented by the $2.6 billions 
excess raserves of member banks 
which theoretically could form the 
basis for a credit inflation of ten 
times that amount. Heretofore the 
limited demand for sound short term 
commercial loans of a self-liquidat- 
ing character has forced member 
banks to keep these funds idle if 
they wished to maintain that liquid- 
ity which is considered as the main- 
stay of old conservative banking 
policies. 


Greater Leniency Urged 


For some time member banks have 
been pressed by the Administration 
to buy long term government obliga- 
tions and to become more lenient in 
granting long term loans. The prin- 
ciples underlying this new policy 
have been set forth in the “Report 
on the availability of bank credit’ 
issued last year by the Treasury 
and they are incorporated in the new 
Banking Act. If enacted, it will 
become possible for commercial 
banks to make capital loans and 
invest in mortgages or any type of 
long term securities without any ap- 
parent danger to their liquidity, as 
everything will become eligible for 
rediscounting. 
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As a “safeguard” against undue | 


credit expansion the Federal Reserve 
Board will have the power to change 
the reserve requirements and to 
dictate the discount rate. However, 
it remains to be seen whether credit 
inflation can be controlled by these 
devices because the fundamental 
factor driving this country toward 
inflation is the Government’s in- 
creasing debt. 

Another proposed change affects 
the status of the Federal Reserve 
notes. All the former collateral re- 
quirements are to be repealed and 
they become straight and unsecured 
obligations of the Federal Reserve 


banks. The idea of a liquid currency 
is completely discarded as these notes 
would merely represent government 
debts and discounted assets of mem- 
ber banks. 

The absolute control over our en- 
tire banking system bestowed upon 
the Federal Reserve Board by the 
new banking act, for all practical 
purposes would present this country 
with a central banking institution. 
Inasmuch as half of the Board mem- 
bers including the governor will have 
to be appointed by the President, 
credit and monetary policies in the 
future will be governed almost com- 
pletely by political rather than busi- 
ness considerations. 

Enactment of the bill in substan- 
tially its present form would bring 
much nearer the expected period of 
credit inflation, and its progress 
through Congress should be closely 
followed by every investor. 


Unscrambling the Utility Investor 


All the king’s horses and all the king’s men couldn’t 
put Humpty-Dumpty together when he was scrambled; 
U. S. lawmakers are in exactly the same fix. 


UMPTY-DUMPTY was a pretty 
good egg. The king liked him; 
the queen liked him; the king’s 
servants liked him. But when 
Humpty-Dumpty had his great fall, 
that was the end of him. “All the 
king’s horses and all the king’s 
men couldn’t put Humpty together 
again.” Poor Humpty was scrambled 
all over the sidewalk. Strangely 
enough, right now Congress is 
engaged in a Humpty-Dumpty un- 
dertaking. Congress wants to un- 
scramble the public utility holding 
companies. Not for the same reason 
that the king wanted to unscramble 
Humpty-Dumpty. Not at all. The 
king liked Humpty-Dumpty. Con- 
gress dislikes the holding company. 
Now, not all holding companies are 
alike. Some of the structures are 
simple structures; some of the struc- 
tures are complex structures. But 
the principle of the public utility 
holding company is the same all 
over; and the principle of un- 
scrambling a public utility holding 
company will be the same. Take a 
fairly typical situation—Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp., generally 
regarded as one of the better hold- 
ing company structures. 
Commonwealth & Southern fur- 
nishes electricity, gas, transporta- 
tion and other services to more than 
2,700 communities; serves a popula- 
tion of more than 5,000,000 in eleven 
important agricultural and industrial 


states in the South and Middle West. 
That is quite an economic chunk 
from the United States. Anything 
that disorganizes or hampers the 
smooth rendition of services by the 
corporation will disease the territory 
served. 

Now, then, there are eleven major 
subsidiaries providing the various 
services. Some of these subsidiaries 
have operating subsidiaries. The 
activity of the company broadens 
from a financial apex. <A _ service 
company acts as_ banker-manager- 
adviser to the subsidiary operating 
companies. When an operating com- 
pany needs funds, the parent com- 
pany takes steps to see that it gets 
the funds. When a smaller company 
requires advice or supervision, the 
parent company makes an effort to 
see that it gets the best advice and 
best supervision available. That is 
the economic function of the holding 
company. It is supposed to bring 
brains and money to the aid of smaller 
companies when brains and money 
happen to be needed. Some of the 
holding companies make a profit out 
of that. But, if they perform an 
economic service, then they are 
entitled to the economic deserts of 
that service—profit. 

But the Government contends that 
such profits are all wrong; that the 
parent company has been a suckling 
pig—taking all, yielding nothing. And 
for that reason, Congress wants to 
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abolish the holding company and put 
the children strictly on their own. 

It is all right for Congress to 
propose. But in proposing to dis- 
solve all holding companies, Congress 
must also dispose of the assets of 
those companies. Thereupon, Con- 
gress will smack right up against a 
nettlesome practical problem. Let us 
examine what the holding companies 
might do, in the event of forced 
dissolution. There are three possi- 
bilities. 

1. The holding company could at- 
tempt to consolidate all its proper- 
ties into one huge operating enter- 
prise. That would rid the nation of 
the so-called holding company struc- 
tures, but, would it meet Congress’ 
desires? Hardly. Congress wants 
smaller units to begin with. This 
would not produce smaller units. It 
would simply rationalize and inte- 
grate the units Congress already 
deems over-large. But even if Con- 
gress were satisfied, could it be done? 
Not likely. In the first place, it is 
improbable that operating companies 
would be able to transfer all their 
franchises to the large company; in 
the second place, it is doubtful that 
huge operating companies, such as 
would issue out of the program, 
would be able to perform services 
from one State to another. 

2. The holding companies might 
dissolve and distribute their assets 
to their respective bond and stock- 
holders. Try to imagine the chaos 
that would result. The holding com- 
pany owns bonds, preferred stocks, 
common stocks of its underlying 
operating companies, All those as- 
sets would have to be distributed. 
And to whom? To the holding com- 
pany’s bondholders, preferred stock- 
holders, common stockholders, of 
course, it would be a task for a Mer- 
lin and a Rhadamanthus to decide 
what each class of security holder 
should get. 

3. And then there is this third 
possibility. It is a simple one. Let 
the holding companies sell all their 
assets and dispose of the proceeds 
to their respective security holders. 
There is only one objection to that. 
Who will buy the assets? The 
market, were such a vast array of 
bonds and stocks to be dumped, 
would curl up like a tired dog and 
go to sleep. There just would be 
no market for utility securities. 

Those are the problems Congress 
must consider. It is all very well to 
say that holding companies are a 
menace and should be eliminated. 
But, in addition to saying it, Con- 
gress must offer a practical way of 
doing it. That is why the proposed 
bill to do away with holding com- 
panies is likely to be reformed from 
the first paragraph to the last period. 
It tells what it wants to do; but it 
says little of practical value regard- 
ing how to do it. 
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The New Outlook for 
the Southwest “Oil” Rails 


Traffic in petroleum and its products ranks first in im- 

portance for almost all of the southwestern railroads. 

Recent developments in the oil industry are conse- 
quently of great significance to these carriers. 


UCH prosperity as the southwest- 

ern railroads have enjoyed dur- 
ing the last decade has been based 
largely upon one commodity, petro- 
leum, and its derivatives. The 
financial rehabilitation of some of 
the weaker members of this group 
in the years 1927-29 may be ascribed 
in part to the generally prosperous 
condition of business in those years, 
but to a considerably greater extent 
it reflected the rapid development of 
the West Central Plains (Texas), 
Seminole and Oklahoma City (Okla- 
homa), and other large producing 
districts in the great midcontinent 
field. The discovery and develop- 
ment of these fields gave a tremen- 
dous impetus to rail traffic in the 
southwestern states, particularly 
Oklahoma and Texas. 


The Petroleum Roads 


Petroleum and its products con- 
stitute the largest revenue producers 
for all of the following roads: Atchi- 
son, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, Kansas 
City Southern, Rock Island, St. 
Louis-San Francisco, St. Louis 
Southwestern, Missouri Pacific, In- 
ternational Great Northern, New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico and Texas 
Pacific, ranking second in importance 
only in the case of the Southern 
Pacific, the only remaining south- 
western carrier having substantial 
amounts of securities outstanding. 

Thus developments in the oil in- 
dustry are of great importance to 
holders of securities of the south- 
western . railroads. Conditions in 


this industry have been more or less 
chaotic during the past three or four 
years, mainly because of the dis- 
covery and development of the pro- 
lific East Texas field in the years 
1931-33. The demand for petroleum 


products held up remarkably well 
during the depression but the huge 
addition to the available supply rep- 
resented by the output of East Texas 
tended to demoralize the market. 
Numerous attempts have been made 
by both state and Federal authorities 
to hold down total production to 
reasonable limits by prorating pro- 
duction. These attempts have been 
largely ineffectual; the hands of en- 
forcement officers have been tied 
again and again by court injunctions 
and large amounts of oil have been 
bootlegged. 


Speculative Opportunities 


Until new and more effective 
measures are adopted, the huge flow 
of oil from Texas will doubtless con- 
tinue. Several railroads have bene- 
fited substantially from this flow, the 
effects upon earnings having been 
especially striking in the case of the 
International Great Northern (con- 
trolled by the Missouri Pacific 
through the New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico) which serves the East 
Texas field. This carrier earned 
fixed charges 1.33 times in 1931, 
which compares with 0.61 times in 
1930. There was a slump in revenues 
in 1932, after the first great boom in 
East Texas had quieted down, and 
the road earned only 27 per cent of 
fixed charges in that year. Reflect- 
ing renewed activity and probably 
the shipment of considerable “hot 
oil,” the International Great North- 
ern’s earnings rose sufficiently to 
cover 86 per cent of fixed charges in 
1933, and the report for 1934 should 
show only a slightly smaller cover- 
age, a moderate decline in earnings 
being the result of increased operat- 
ing expenses. 

Despite the substantial benefits de- 
rived from the Texas oil boom, the 
road was placed in bankruptcy in 
March, 1933, largely because of the 
fact that it was entangled in the 
financial difficulties of the parent 
company, the Missouri Pacific. The 
securities of any road whose traffic 
and earnings fluctuate so violently 
as those of the International Great 
Northern must naturally be con- 
sidered highly speculative, but the 
first mortgage bonds appear to offer 
some possibilities for long term re- 
covery, and in an even more specula- 
tive category, the adjustment bonds 
are believed to occupy a_ position 
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which should entitle them to some 
recognition in reorganization. 

While the New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico is an oil traffic beneficiary, 
it has not shown wide fluctuations 
in earnings comparable to those of 
the International Great Northern 
and earnings available for fixed 
charges have consistently fallen far 
below these requirements in every 
year since 1930. The only important 
subsidiary of the Missouri Pacific 
which is not in the courts is the 
Texas & Pacific. This road has 
covered fixed charges in every year 
of the depression and realized net 
income of over $1 million for 1934. 

Although oil production in Okla- 
homa was well maintained in 1933 
and 1934, despite the increased 
production in Texas, some of the 
railroads serving the Oklahoma fields 
have not had a particularly impres- 
sive earnings record in recent years. 
Earnings of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas have been declining steadily, 
showing ne recovery in 1933 or 1934. 
The president of this road has stated 
that oil shipments in the M.-K.-T.’s 
territory declined last year, despite 
fairly well maintained volume of 
production in the state of Oklahoma 
as a whole, because of uncontrolled 
shipments in Texas. However, other 
factors, including reduced cotton and 
grain shipments resulting from AAA 
activities and the drought, and the 
movement of cattle and feed stuffs 
at distress rates, accounted for a 
large part of the drop in earnings. 
Traffic prospects for this carrier for 
1935 appear somewhat more favor- 
able but very large gains must be 
recorded before bond interest can be 
earned. The M.-K.-T. is fortunate 
in having been able to maintain a 
strong financial position without the 
aid of government loans. 


A New System of Control? 


The Supreme court, in invalidating 
Section 9c of NIRA, gave hints of 
a constitutional method by which 
Congress might regulate interstate 
oil traffic. Legislation which is now 
before Congress sets up a system of 
Federal control which could presum- 
ably withstand court tests. The im- 
mediate effect of its enactment might 
be to reduce the traffic of the roads 
carrying oil produced in East Texas 
and some other fields, but from a 
longer term viewpoint stabilization 
of the industry would be beneficial 
to the oil carrying railroads. It 
would make for steadier traffic and 
for conservation of natural resources 
upon which they are largely de- 
pendent. Early exhaustion of the 
midcontinent and Gulf Coast fields 
through continuance of wasteful 
production methods would leave the 
southwestern railroads with a prob- 
lem of replacing their large traffic 
in oil and oil products which might 
be very difficult to solve. 
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A Better Year for 
the Business Equipments? 


With prices on most lines of office and retail store 

equipment pointing upward and demand at the best 

levels since 1930, a more profitable year appears to be 
indicated for the industry. 


OLLOWING three years of un- 

satisfactory operations the sales 
curve of the business equipment in- 
dustry bounded upward in 1934 
carrying with it the earnings trend 
and as a result the annual reports 
of all the leaders, due for publication 
in March, are expected to show 
reassuring earnings in contrast with 
the assortment of declines and def- 
icits in evidence a year ago. Being 
largely of cyclical nature, the indus- 
try now gives every appearance ot 
being on the upgrade and while the 
benefits may not be distributed 
evenly among the several representa- 
tive units, there is at least reason- 
able assurance that the period of 
stress has been successfully passed. 


Fewer Bankruptcies Help 


The business machinery group 
rises or falls in almost inverse ratio 
to the trend of commercial failures. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the managements of these companies 
should be heartened by the report of 
bankruptcy statistics for 1934 which 
shows both the number and amount 
of liabilities at the lowest point since 
1919. To the office equipment manu- 
facturer, especially, this means that 
the dumping of usable second-hand 
apparatus has been curbed and this 
in turn has reduced the available 
stocks of “almost new” and “slightly 
worn” equipment to a minimum. 
Potential demand for new and re- 
placement business is estimated to 
be fully 50 per cent greater than 
in any other period in the history 
of the industry. 

While the results for the past year 
will reflect the turn for the better 
in the industry, the cumulative drive 
for new business which was started 


last fall should have its greatest 
influence upon earnings for 1935. 
As early as last summer most of the 
manufacturers began to soft-pedal 
the price appeal and to feature 
quality and the improvements in new 
models. By October the first price 
increases were announced on the 
more expensive types of machinery 
and this was followed during the 
Christmas buying season with a ten 
to fifteen per cent mark-up on port- 
able typewriters. On February 1 
prices on the Addressograph-Multi- 
graph lines were advanced ten per 
cent and recent reports indicate that 
prices of both standard typewriters 
and adding machines will be _ in- 
creased in the spring. 

The effect of the price advance 
announcements thus far has been 
further to stimulate demand, par- 
ticularly in the replacement division 
where there is a pent-up volume of 
business awaiting a sufficient indica- 
tion of recovery to turn it into actual 
orders for new equipment. A small 
part of this demand came out of 
hiding last year and a substantially 
greater percentage should be avail- 
able during 1935. This trend is 
already reflected in January sales 
figures, which show gains of from 
ten to twenty per cent over the same 
month of 1934. 


Sales Gains Offset Rising Costs 


The higher costs of both labor and 
raw materials are the primary rea- 
son for price advances, but larger 
sales have thus far overcome these 
additional charges and made it pos- 
sible for the manufacturers to in- 
crease profit margins and show 
larger earnings. 

Of the six leading stocks of the 
business equipment group, Inter- 
national Business Machines, Under- 
wood-Elliott-Fisher and Burroughs 
Adding Machine afford most attrac- 
tion from the standpoint of earnings 
gains and possible dividend increases. 
National Cash Register is in a more 
speculative position and has had an 
erratic record. Neither Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph nor Remington- 
Rand pays dividends at present but 
both stocks offer speculative pos- 
sibilities for longer term commit- 
ments based on the expectation that 
they will share in the further re- 
covery of sales and earnings, which 
should be evident this year and next. 
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The Switching Game Continues 


Investment trust sponsors claim they learn by experi- 

ence—but this experience seems too often to be gained 

at the expense of the investor, whose constant switch- 

ing in and out as each new “type” appears progressively 
dilutes his capital. 


IXED investment trusts which 
became very popular in the late 
twenties have turned out to be dis- 
appointing experiences for the 


-American investor, although their 


sponsors have prospered by the fat 
commissions and fees charged for 
the administration of such trusts. 
When the fundamental errors of the 
first issues of this new investment 
vehicle became apparent and sales 
slowed down, the ingenious sponsors 
launched a new issue based on “more 
scientific investment principles.” To 
make the holders of the old issues 
happy and to let them participate 
in the new opportunity they were 
induced with all the strategy of high 
pressure salesmanship to exchange 
their holdings against the new issue. 
This offer, of course, called for the 
payment of a new “admission fee”— 
in form of the load, amounting from 
8 to 10 per cent of the market price 
of the underlying securities—to see 
the same show over again. 

And later when the second trust 
also lost its market appeal for some 
“technical” faults in its set up, the 
sponsors quickly brought out a third 
trust devised on even “better” 
investment principles. Invitations 
were sent out for a new transfer 
and so the story went on with no 
limits in sight. Bewitched by the 
promises of silver-tongued salesmen 
and besieged by telegrams and tele- 
phone calls investors have fallen 
again and again for this switching 
game. The result has been a pro- 
gressive dilution of their capital. 


A Typical Example 


Similar transfer facilities have 
recently been urged upon the small 
investor who had contracted for 
trust certificates to be paid for in 
monthly installments over a period 
of ten years. A typical case with 
actual figures will serve as an illus- 
tration. Organization A engaged in 
this field is the sponsor of two fixed 
trusts which we shall call B and C. 
Several years ago A issued contracts 
in units of $1,200 payable in monthly 
installments of $10 to be invested 
in fixed trust B. However, only 
when the signer of such a contract 
receives his statement does he 
usually realize that the amount used 
to buy the shares of fixed trust B had 
been substantially reduced by the 
various fees, amounting for the first 
three years of the contract to 21.67 
per cent of the $360 actually paid 
during that period, and thus leaving 
only $282 available for investment. 
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From the middle of the second year 
the service charge remains constant 
at $6 per annum, which brings the 
total charges for the ten years down 
to 10 per cent. Yet this is not all. 

The purchase of fixed trust shares 
B involves a load of 94 per cent on 
top of the regular commissions and 
brokerage fees. The contract for- 
gets entirely to specify this load and 
states simply that purchases of the 
fixed trust shares will be made at 
“the regular selling price to the 
public,” which of course includes the 
loading charge. This extra charge 
increases the deductions to be made 
during the lifetime of a $1,200 con- 
tract to $222.60 or 18.5 per cent as 
compared with no deductions when 
securities are bought directly with- 
out the intermediary of an install- 
ment contract and fixed trust shares. 

There are other disadvantages. 
Because of certain stipulations in 
the indenture of fixed trust B, more 


than half of the shares originally 
included in its portfolio have been 
eliminated. For several years these 
trust shares have not been actively 
sponsored and only a bid price has 
been maintained. Subsequently the 
sponsors of the installment contract 
for fixed trust shares B offered a 
switch into a new contract based on 
the same principles but having as 
the underlying securities the shares 
of a fixed trust C, which in turn has 
the same fundamental disadvantages 
as any other fixed trust. The load 
is the same, but as an incentive a 
reduction of the service fee has been 
offered, bringing this charge for the 
life of the new contract down to 8.25 
per cent and changing the total de- 
ductions to 16.8 per cent compared 
with the 18.5 per cent mentioned 
above. 

Developments like those should 
make the investor stop and think 
before executing commitments in 


fixed investment trusts, lest he ulti- | 


mately become a victim of the 
switching game. Installment con- 
tracts in this field should likewise 
be viewed askance for the investor 
would apparently benefit more 
through accumulating sufficient funds 
in a savings bank for ultimate direct 
purchases of selected individual 
stocks. 


4 Archer-Daniels-Midland — 


Building Revival Would Help 


As the leading producer of linseed oil, a primary in- 
gredient in paints and varnishes, company would bene- 
fit from a revival of home rehabilitation. 


LTHOUGH a “commodity” stock, 

earnings reported on Archer- 
Daniels-Midland’s common shares for 
the six months ended December 31, 
1934, apparently reflected nothing in 
the way of inventory profits. In- 
dications are that inventories were 
reduced during the half year from 
the $15.3 millions figure (equal to 
nearly $28 per share of common) 
reported at June 30; but since the 
positions were hedged, the 35 per 
cent increase in earnings did not 
include appreciation from the ac- 
count. Results for the six months 
were equal to $1.98 per share of 
common stock, which compares with 
$1.47 a share for the corresponding 
period of 1933. For the December 
quarter alone, earnings equalled 
$1.12 a share as against 86 cents 
in the preceding three months and 
92 cents in the equivalent 1933 
period. 

The efforts of the Government to 
stimulate housing and home re- 
habilitation have not yet attained 
the proportions expected; Archer- 
Daniels is in a position to derive 
some of the benefits from greater 
housing activity since the company 
is a leading producer of linseed oil 


which is used as an essential in- 
gredient in the manufacture of 
paints, varnishes, linoleum and oil- 
cloth. But apart from a fairly 
stable demand from the automobile 
industry, the paint and varnish busi- 
ness has been rather sluggish and 
linseed oil prices are practically un- 
changed from last year. A moderate 
upturn in housing is expected to 
develop in the spring, however, which 
should increase the demand for the 
oil at higher prices. 

The company does not release 
gross interim earnings but it is 
likely that plant activity in the 
closing months of last year held 
rather well, Judging from the record 
of similar companies, the subsidiary 
Commander-Larabee, which operates 
a large flour milling business, should 
have reported a profit and quite 
probably the grain storage division 
contributed proportionately to earn- 
ings. 

Although the earnings outlook de- 
pends to some extent upon the 
successful revival of home building 
and modernization, the company has 
made progress in diversifying opera- 
tions and in improving the efficiency 
of its plants. The development of a 
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line of vegetable and specialty oils 
nas lessened the dependence upon 
linseed oil production and _ recent 
revenues have included sizable profits 
from the relatively new activities. 
The common stock, originally 
recommended at 29 (FW, Feb. 21, 
1934) is now selling around 39 to 
yield slightly in excess of 3.8 per 
cent on the indicated dividend rate 
of $1 plus 50 cents extra per annum. 
While an increase in the dividend 
may be deferred until the company 
further reduces the $8.9 millions 
notes payable shown in the June 
balance sheet (which were incurred 
to help build up inventories), for the 
investor who ia willing to accept a 


nominal return on his holdings for’ 


the immediate future the stock at 
10 times earnings for the recent 
fiscal year appears quite reasonably 
valued., (Refer to Factograph No. 
221, Jan. 16.) 


A Committee On 
Ash Cans 


HE mahogany gavel falls. 
The florid, rotund chairman 
calls the committee into session, 

The four members gravely take 
their seats, lean their heads on their 
hands, and listen attentively to the 
business at hand. 

“We have met, gentlemen,” the 
chairman asserts with a flourish of 
his arms, “to receive bids on an ash 
can that the city is much in need of.” 

That pronunciamento made, there 
is a rustle of papers. 

“Are the bidders on hand?” the 
chairman demands. 

Several lean and hungry looking 
men chorus “Here.” 

“Well, gentlemen, have you made 
your bids?” 

One more courageous than the 
others replies. ‘How can we, when 
we do not have the specifications?” 

It is discovered that the specifica- 
tions have not been sent out. 
“Pardon the oversight. But you 
may consult page ten.” They turn 
to that page. Another salesman 
pipes up and says “That is exactly 
what I recommended last week.” 

The chairman looks surprised. 
“Oh! I forgot I consulted you. 
Well, anyway let us not waste any 
more time; let that be the basis of 
your bids.” 

The bids are then turned in. The 
committee consults further and then 
decides to accept the bid of $8.75 
for a collapsible ash can. 

“Committee adjourned,” declares 
the chairman, and the weighty 
problem of buying an ash can is 
disposed of. Amount involved $8.75. 
The cost of the committee, includ- 
ing salaries and sundry expenses, 
amounts to about $60. Imaginary 
as this picture is, yet it portrays 
how a board of estimate or a sub- 
ordinate committee operates. 
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Non-Callable Bonds for Income 


With fundamentals still highly favorable toward bond 

prices, many good grade issues have advanced to above 

their call prices thus limiting the number of sound 

income bearing bonds. There are still opportunities 

among the non-callable, however, which are available 
at satisfactory yields. 


HE recent experience of holders 

of Tobacco Products 63s, which 
were called for redemption January 
31 at par, illustrates the advisability 
of checking over bond lists for issues 
which are selling substantially above 
call prices. The Tobacco Products 
issue sold above 108 as recently as 
last October; many of those who pur- 
chased the bonds in the last half of 
1934 suffered a loss of principal 
greater than the interest received, 
and those who had held the bonds for 
a longer period neglected an oppor- 
tunity to accept an attractive profit. 
When the gold clause cases and 
other uncertainties are out of the 
way, a number of important refund- 
ing operations will doubtless be un- 
dertaken. In many cases, the re- 
financing will take the form of 
redemption of bonds which are cur- 
rently selling above call prices and 
sale or exchange of bonds bearing 
lower coupon rates. 

Where the premium over call price 
is only a point or a little more, the 
dangers are not significant, especially 
if the coupon on the bond issue is 
sufficiently large to cover loss of 
principal of this amount. However, 
there are numerous high grade bonds 
selling at premiums of 3 to 5 points, 
or even more, above call prices, Hold- 
ers of most of these bond issues 
should consider very seriously 
whether the bonds should not be 
sold and capital profits accepted. 
Proceeds of sales of such bonds may 
logically be placed in non-callable 
issues, some of which are selling at 
prices which afford yields equal, or 


almost equal to the yields on high 
grade callable first mortgage bonds. 
A list of relatively attractive non- 
callable bonds, which is presented on 
this page, is divided into three sec- 
tions. For transfers out of bonds 
currently selling at large premiums, 
most investors should limit their 
commitments to issues selected from 
one of the first two groups. The 
premium bonds are of high invest- 
ment grade, and a transfer to an 
issue in the medium grade group 
would not maintain the average 
quality of the portfolio. At the same 
time, investors who are in a posi- 
tion to assume moderate risks will 
find some attractive media for new 
commitments in the third group. 


Scientific Treatment 


A scientific investment treatment 
of non-callable bonds purchased at 
prices representing substantial pre- 
miums above par calls for the 
gradual amortization of these pre- 
miums so that there will be no loss 
of principal at maturity. There is 
no danger of immediate loss of the 
premium through call for redemp- 
tion, but in the normal course of 
events, these bonds will tend to sell 
closer and closer to par with the ap- 
proach of the maturity date. Thus 
small amounts should be deducted 
from the interest return each year 
to cover the gradual diminution of 
principal. The figures given in the 
“net yield to maturity” column show 
the effective yield such 
amortizing deductions are made. 


NON-CALLABLE BONDS FOR INCOME 
VERY HIGH GRADE 

Net 

Recent Current Yield To 

Bonds Price Yield Maturity 

Lexington & Eastern first 5s,1965................... 114 4.39% 4.16% 
Morris & Essex first 31s, 2000..................... 941% 3.70 3.73 
New York, Lackawanna & Western first 4s, 1973... ... 100 4.00 4.00 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. 5s, 1951. ............... 115 4.35 3.72 
Syracuse Lighting first 5s,1951..................... 117 4.27 3.60 

HIGH GRADE 
Bangor & Aroostook conv. stamped 4s, 1951.......... 103144 = 33.86 3.70 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern first 5s,1941................. 106 4.72 4.46 
Kings County Elevated R.R. first 4s,1949............. 98 4.08 4.19 
Northern Pacific gen. 3s, 2047....................84- 75 4.00 4.02 
Pittsburgh, Cinn. & St. Louis gen. 5s ‘‘A,”’ 1970........ 113% £441 4.26 
MEDIUM GRADE 

Atlantic Coast Line gen. 414s, 1964............... - 91 4.95 5.10 
Brooklyn Union Elevated first 5s, 1950.............. 102 4.90 4.81 
Kansas City Southern first 3s, 1950.................. 76 3.95 5.35 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass 4s, 1948 ............... 4.82 6.78 
Western Maryland first 4s, 1952.................... 921% 4.38 4.62 
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PASSING IMPRESSIONS 


By EUGENE KATZ 


President Roosevelt’s genius for sell- 

Working ing his ideas to the people by propa- 

a ganda has set an example to his oppo- 

nents which they have been quick to use 

the People against him. They have shown almost 

as much cleverness and have had almost 

as good results. The President has created a Franken- 

stein for himself, which, if it does not injure him, will 
assuredly cause him a lot of annoyance. 

He cannot relish being fought with his own kind 
of weapon even though that weapon, because of his 
high position, is not precisely as good as his own. The 
newspapers of the larger cities are giving all ideas no 
matter how idiotic full publicity alongside the Govern- 
ment’s statement on the same subject. When, soon 
after his election, the President invited the people to 
write him, millions who have never written an office- 
holder before or written a letter on a political theme 
formed the habit of signing their opinions. It was a 
suggestion of which the more wily who are trying to 
make their impress on our political and economic life 
took advantage. 

The merits of the World Court controversy aside, 
the flood of protests that the Senate received would 
have been impossible prior to President Roosevelt’s 
encouragement of intimacy between public and officials. 
It was Father Coughlin, whom President Roosevelt 
originally supported, rather than Hearst who won out 
against the President. For despite the radio priest’s 
absurd notions of economics his appeal to the emotions, 
which is also the basis of President Roosevelt’s success 
in propaganda, has won him most of his espousals while 
Mr. Hearst’s political victories over forty years have 
been distinctly negligible. 


It would be unfortunate if this coun- 
Radicalism try were to be run by propagandists in- 
stead of by elected officials. Money for 
propaganda is not always in the hands 
of worthy people, nor are the channels 
for exploiting selfish causes. In the 
present state of the public mind it is pathetically easy 
to beguile them to any view however imbecilic. It is 
equally easy to have them force their views upon 
officeholders, who in the last analysis are primarily 
concerned with their own reelection. 

The people believe wild economic fantasies only 
when they are distressed or under the emotion of the 
uncertainty of existence. That has been the basis of 
the easy assumption of dictatorial power abroad. With 
us the bases are the ten million idle and the millions 
of others who are wondering about their future. 

When these uncertainties have passed and men have 
again gone into private employment the ravings of the 
demagogues will leave the people cold. We have had 
three major periods when the future of America seemed 
as precarious to many eyes as it does today, and they 
were always depression periods. Eastern eyes viewed 
the Tillmans and Simpsons and Bryans of a former 
generation as they are now viewing the Huey Longs and 
Coughlins and Townsends. 

With better times they will be forgotten and life will 
go serenely on. Of all our native radicals only William 
Jennings Bryan lives. 


and 
Depressions 
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On March 1 the Treasury will experi- 
$25.00 ment with what appears to be a well- 
conceived plan to sell bonds to the gen- 
eral public. With ten million people 
idle, millions more on part time and 
the absence of such sentimental interest 
in Government as only war can arouse success is 
obviously uncertain, 

Bonds will be issued in denominations as small as 
$25, exclusively for individual buyers, to mature in ten 
years. They will not be transferable and will be sold 
at a discount to represent interest equivalent to about 
23 per cent compounded semi-annually, the interest 
being paid at maturity by redemption at par. The 
selling price will probably be between 75 and 80. It 
will be necessary to hold the bond at least six months 
when it may be resold to the Treasury at the purchase 
price with an adjustment of interest. 


Treasury 
Bonds 


The prospective buyer will ask himself whether the | 


interest is sufficiently attractive in view of its defer- 
ment for ten years. He can obtain the same interest 


from a mutual savings bank, where he can withdraw in } 


full at his will and meanwhile have the protection of an 
insurance fund. Or he can have complete government 
protection and only a trifle less interest by depositing in 
the Postal Savings Bank. The money to buy these bonds 
can only come from cash hoardings or from savings in 
existing institutions. The latter would represent merely 
a transfer of deposit from a private to a government 
account, 

The issue will have a social value in showing the 
number of people sufficiently interested in Government 
and willing to make some small personal sacrifices to 
help it in time of peace. It is to the Treasury’s credit 
that it has arranged matters so that these small buyers 
cannot be sold out at a loss, as was the case following 
the close of the war. 


It seems that we have been misin- 
Conditions formed or been self-deceived as to con- 
ditions in Great Britain, which have 
usually been represented as far better 
than our own. There would be no 
reason for surprise if that were true 
as she has been in depression many years longer and 
should come out of it sooner. 

The discontent in England is equal to ours and her 
radicals are even more vociferous. The reason is that 
she is experiencing a relapse in business just when she 
thought she was on the highroad to prosperity, a situa- 
tion that we are familiar with too. This has aggra- 
vated the smoldering dissatisfaction. 

Our wild men have not gone further in their 
criticism of high officials than innuendoes but their 
British counterparts shed themselves of all restraints. 
When the loosest-tongued member of the House of 
Parliament does that no questions need be asked as to 
the state of employment and the national economy. 
Strangely, the taciturn Scotch among the members 
seemed to hold themselves least well in check. One 
called the Prime Minister a “cur” and a “swine.” 

It would be interesting to know what the parliaments 
of Russia, Germany and Italy would say of their 
dictators if they had parliaments and freedom of speech. 
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Better Days for Real Estate Bonds? 


Improved rental conditions and better adjustment of 

operating costs are helping to improve the outlook for 

real estate bonds. Hasty liquidation of better issues 
appears unnecessary. 


OR the past year prices of real 

estate bonds have shown a heart- 
ening trend upward with increases 
in market value of from 50 per cent 
to 200 per cent from the 1933 low 
point recorded for representative 
issues. Without doubt a portion of 
the improvement is due to technical 
conditions since the deflation cycle 
carried bonds down to the point 
where intrinsic values were com- 
pletely ignored; but the demand for 


space has broadened with the better- 


ment in general business conditions, 
and rentals have firmed at levels 
moderately above those obtaining in 
the early months of last year. Of 
course the trend has not been uni- 
form for all classifications and locali- 
ties—and the basis for extensive 
commitments in the field does not 
yet exist—but the outlook is not 
without reassurance for the patient 
investor and hasty disposal of care- 
fully selected marginal properties 
appears unnecessary. 


Wide Group Affected 


The deflation of real estate bonds 
has probably affected a wider group 
of investors and has resulted in a 
greater dollar depreciation in hold- 
ings than of any other fixed income 
bearing group. The tangible nature 
of a real estate lien made the field 
susceptible to wide exploitation in 
the boom days and only on an in- 
flated rental basis could many of the 
properties support their debt struc- 
ture. Subsequently, an over-supply 
of space was built up which ac- 
celerated the disruption of the space 
market by leading to almost ruinous 
competition and contract abrogation. 
The moral responsibility of the 
house of issue was waived through 
fear and the lack of comprehension; 
the investor knew not which way to 
turn to get complete information on 
his property and a “liquidating” 
market for the bonds amplified the 
crisis by the lack of firm bids except 
at sharp price concessions. 

Now, apparently, the deflation has 
run its course and by reorganization 
properties have been placed on a 
basis which through operating effi- 
ciencies and a stable rental schedule 
can support the readjusted debt 
structure, given normal business 
conditions. It is, however, most 


deplorable that certain evils remain. 
Earnings statements and _ balance 
sheets are not released sufficiently 


promptly to be of service to the 
bondholders. The presumption that 
this information is of competitive 
advantage to other properties seems 
ridiculous and the relationship be- 
tween management and the bond- 
holder should be clarified in this 
particular respect at once. There 
are, of course, exceptions, and some 
institutions are doing a creditable 
job. 

Unfortunately, the chiselers and 
the percentage houses still exist. 
Orders are executed “net” and the 
profits of many trading houses are 
usually limited only by what the 
traffic will bear. Possibly the SEC 
in its plans for the over the counter 
markets will do away with most of 


the exorbitant commission rates 
and will establish a uniform plan 
which will prevent some of the more 
objectionable practices. Here again, 
generalizations are ofttimes specious 
and net trading does not necessarily 
mean that the public is paying too 
high a fee. 

There are other practices which 
are not intended for the good of the 
holder of real estate bonds. The 
switch racket is still popular and one 
of the more prevalent customs is to 
outline a plan which will bring up 
the income on present lists, disre- 
garding contemplated reorganiza- 
tions or the market characteristics 
peculiar to the issues under con- 
sideration. Many times the inves- 
tor will ignore the intrinsic value 
of his holdings and will judge their 
merits purely on their quoted values, 
a highly uncertain indicator in a 
period of actual bid prices and only 
nominal offerings. Generally speak- 
ing, unless the equity of the bond- 
holders has been completely wiped 
out, present market prices for the 
bonds are still quite low. 


Recovery Possibilities in Steel 
The United States Lags World Steel Recovery 


Despite sharp improvement in steel production during 

the past two years, the steel industry in this country 

is much farther below its 1929 level than in the rest 
of the world. 


TATISTICS covering world pro- 
duction of steel ingots and cast- 
ings reveal that 1934 output of 79.6 
million gross tons represented a gain 
of nearly 20 per cent over 1933 and 
of 60 per cent over the low year of 
the depression, 1932. Despite this 
substantial improvement, however, 
the 1934 production was 33 per cent 
below the peak year 1929 and was ex- 
ceeded in every year from 1925 to 
1930 inclusive. 
Similarly, production in the United 


States improved for the second con- - 


secutive year, remained substantially 
below the 1929 peak and was smaller 
than any year from 1925 to 1930 in- 
clusive. In respect to percentage 
relationships, however, there are con- 
trasts in the record which indicate a 
better performance for the rest of 
the world than for the United States. 
Equating these two divisions of the 
world total to their 1929 records 
taken as 100 yields the following in- 
dex numbers. 


United Restof 
Year States World 
100 100 
72 85 
46 69 
24 58 
2 41 70 
46 86 


Although 1934 represented for the 
United States a recovery of 92 per 
cent from the 1932 low, compared 
with 48 per cent recovery for the 
rest of the world, the depth to which 
our domestic production fell during 
the depression was so much greater 
that last year the country stood at 
only 46 per cent cf the 1929 peak 
whereas the rest of the world re- 
covered to 86 per cent. 


Domestic Steel Prospects 


Even though our domestic steel in- 
dustry may not again achieve a 


‘secular growth rate equal to that of 


the first three decades of this century, 
its days of expansion are by no means 
over. In comparison with 1934 its 
operations would have to increase by 
some 87 per cent before it would 
stand in the same relationship to 
1929 that the rest of the world en- 
joyed last year. With volume the 
most important single determinant 
of profit margin changes, it is 
obvious that such a gain would re- 
sult in very substantial earnings 
recovery for the sound companies in 
the field. 
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VALUABLE FOR. 
FUTURE REFERENCE. 


Armour & Company (Illinois) 


prises. Extensive operations in South 

America and Europe as well as in this coun- 
4 try and a large business in fertilizer, leather 
and other by-products and derivatives. 

Management of long experience in the industry, recently 
supplemented by addition to board of new members repre- 
senting important minority interests. Readjustment of 
capital structure in 1934 evidences forward looking 
policies. 

Capital structure, allowing for full readjustment (a few 
shares of old 7% preferred remain outstanding) still fairly 
heavy in senior issues, but considerably improved. Funded 
debt, $89.1 millions; 572,313 
shares $6 no par cumulative 
prior preferred (callable at 
115 and convertible into 6 
- shares of common); 4,144,626 
shares of $5 par common. 

Earned per shove Guarantees unconditionally as 
to principal ($110 per share) 


| | ONE. of the two largest meat packing enter- 
| No. 257 


ARMOUR [ILL } 


Deticst per snare 
1927 1928 1929 1930 193) 1932 1933 1934 


and dividends ($7 per annum 
cumulative) 590,260 shares of 
preferred stock of Armour & 
Co. (Del.), a subsidiary whose 
common stock is 100 per cent 
owned by Armour (Ill.), the parent company. 

Financial position strong. Net working capital, October 
27, 1934, $114 millions; cash and U. S. Government securi- 
ties $14. 2 millions. Working capital ratio: 4.9-to-1. Book 
value of common stock, $16.85 per share. 

Irregular dividend record. Initial payment on new 
preferred, October 1, 1934. No payments on new common. 

Large inventories and relatively small profit margin 
(characteristic of the industry) make price trends and 
relationships important determinants of earnings. 

The new preferred stock is a medium grade issue afford- 
ing attractive yield; the common is definitely speculative. 
Appraisal Rating of Common: C. 

Publishes earnings only annually. Fiscal year ends late 
in October. 


Earnings for fiscal years 
ended in October 


Beatrice Creamery Company 
BUTTER, milk, eggs and ice cream most 
| 258 


important products; ranks as_ third 
largest in its field. Well advertised trade 
names; operates plants and distributing 
branches in some 135 cities in 24 states, mainly in the 
Middle West but also on Pacific Coast and in the eastern 
section of the country. 

Management capable and experienced. 

Conservative capital structure. No bonds; 105,700 shares 
of $100 par 7 per cent cumulative preferred (callable at 
110) ; 377,719 shares of $25 par common. 

Strong financial position. Net working capital, February 
28, 1934, $8.9 millions; cash $5.2 millions. Working capital 
ratio: 11.8-to-1. Book value of common, $31.27 per share. 

Preferred has received regu- 
lar dividends; nothing paid on 
common since July 1, 1932. 

Maladjustment of supply 
and demand was_ brought 
about during the depression 
by declining consumption and 
continued high rate of fluid 
milk production. Increased 
prices to farmers and higher 
‘wages have hampered profits. 
Needs fair spread between 
prices to farmers and selling 
prices for adequate earnings. 

The preferred is a medium grade issue, usually affording 

a substantial yield. The common is speculative. Appraisal 
er nn of Common: C-+-. Fiscal year closes on February 28. 


RECENT INTERIM EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 
-Semi-annual Quarterly 
——-1932-——— -1933 —1933— 1934 
Feb. 28 Aug. 31 Feb. 28 Aug. 31 Nov. 30 Feb. 28 May 31 Aug. 31 Nov. 30 
D$0.52 $0.82 D$1.56 $0.28 D$1.11 $0.18 D$0.10 $1.01 $0.13 


BEATRICE CREAMERY 


rf. 


Price Renge 


1927 1928 1929 1930 193) 1937 1933 1934 


Earnings for fiscal years 
ended February 28 
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Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 


] ON E of the leading manufacturers of 
men’s popular priced and high grade 


No. 259 shirts, supplemented by production of collars, 


underwear, neckwear and_ handkerchiefs. 


Obtains royalties from its patented “Sanforizing” process 
for shrinking fabrics. 

Capable and progressive management; has successfully 
transformed company from a leading collar producer to a 
shirt manufacturer when styles changed. 

Conservative capital structure. No bonds; 33,990 shares 
7 per cent $100 par cumulative preferred (callable at 125) 
and 188,291 shares of no par common. 

Strong financial position. Net working capital at end 
of 1934, $8.3 millions; cash 
CLUETT, PEABODY $895,000. Working capital 

ratio: 7.2-to-1. Book value of 
common, $36.79 a share 


125 
Liberal dividend policy. Pre- 
so} ferred dividends paid regu- 
Earned per share] larly since organization in 
Detic:t per share 


1913. Present $1 annual rate 
on common paid since 1932. 
1827 1928 1928 1930 193) 1932 1933 1934 


: Operates in a highly com- 
Earnings before foreign petitive field and style changes 
exchange adjustments have important bearing on 


earnings prospects. 
The common is a business man’s risk, subject to rather 
wide fluctuations. Preferred has investment qualifications. 
Appraisal Rating of Common: C+. 


RECENT SEMI-ANNUAL EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 

—1930— --1931-——— --1932- 1933 1934 
Dec. 31 June 30 Dec. 31 June 30 Dec. June 30 Dee. 31 June 30 Dee. 31 
$1.18 $1.02 $0.43 D$2.18 D$0.58 D$0.20 $1.63 $0.74 $0.81 


General Baking Company 


S ECON D largest company in bread baking 
business, operates 65 bakeries in 56 cities. 
“Bond Bread” the chief product; also pro- 


No. 260 


duces and distributes cakes and pies, and 


bread under other trade names, in certain localities. Com- 
pany’s products are mainly distributed at wholesale 
although direct retail sales are made in some areas. 

Management capable and progressive; promotes products 
successfully through intensive advertising campaigns fea- 
turing “vitamin D processing” and other matters having 
sales value. 

Simple capital structure. Retired all bonds February 1, 
1935; now has 87,883 shares of $8 cumulative preferred 
stock (non- callable) and 
1,588,697 shares of common 
stock ($5 par). 

Strong financial position. 
Net working capital as of 
December 29, 1934, $4 mil- 
lions; cash, $4.3 millions. 
Working capital ratio: 2.2- 
to-1. Book value of common, 
$7.59 per share. 

Dividends paid regularly On Present stock listed on N.Y.S.E. 
preferred stock; disburse- in March, 1931 
ments made in all recent years 
on common stock at varying rates. Indicated current rate 
on common, 60 cents. 

Advertising campaigns have been concentrated recently 
on “Bond Bread,” featuring sunshine vitamin content. 
These efforts were successful in 1934 and sales showed 
material increase. Small decline in earnings in 1934 as 
compared with 1933 is open to constructive interpretation 
since labor costs increased over $1.5 million. Company 
does not follow policy of hedging flour and sugar commit- 
ments; thus earnings are dependent to some extent upon 
commodity price trends. 

Preferred stock is of semi-investment grade; common 
stock must be considered speculative. Appraisal Rating of 
Common stock: C+. 


RECENT 13-WEEK ene EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 


1933 1934 


April 1 July 1 Sept. 30 Dee. rm Mar, 31 June 30 Sept. 29 Dec. 29 
$0.16 $0.27 $0.34 $0.08 $0.16 $0.09 $0.20 $0.34 
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GENERAL BAKING 


Range 


Earned per share 


30 193) 1932 1933 1934 


1927 1908 1929 1 


A. Hollander & Son, Inc. 


Is ENGAGED in dressing, curing and dye- 
No. 261 ing of raw furs. Major part of business 
is in seal-dyeing of muskrat skins which 
are sold as “Hollander Seal.” Operations 
are essentially on a service basis, which minimizes dangers 
of inventory losses. Business is highly seasonal with the 
first half of the year normally the most profitable. 
Under capable management. 
Simplest possible capital structure. No bonds or pre- 
ferred stock; 186,525 shares of $5 par capital stock. 
Strong financial position. Net working capital at end of 
1934, $1.2 million; cash $347,000. Working capital ratio: 
38.9-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $15.70 a share. 
No regular dividend rate. After lapse of eight years 
50 cents was paid in 1934. 
Style and weather conditions 
determine volume of business, 
which in turn affects the rate 
ou Oo of service charges, the most 
important earnings factor. As 
Earned shore the fur business belongs to 
— the luxury trades, earnings 
ing depression periods. 
no par to $5 in 1933 tive and subject to wide 
fluctuations; it has never been 
particularly active marketwise and is seldom attractive for 
income. Earnings reported only semi-annually. 
Appraisal Rating: 


RECENT SEMI-ANNUAL EARNINGS PER SHARE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
—-1930— -1932 —--1933-——. --1934--——— 
Dee. 31 June 30 Dec. 31 June 30 Dec. 31 June 30 Dee. SL June 30 Dee. 31 

$0.48 $2.15 $0.71 D$0.22 D$0.75 $0.15 $0.89 $1.05 Nil 


A HOLLANDER & SON 


Scott Paper Company 


AN IMPORTANT producer of _ toilet 
tissues and paper toweling under ag- 
gressively advertised brand names, “Scott 
Tissues” and “Waldorf.” Distribution of 
products is world wide and is accomplished through whole- 


No. 262 


salers and chain and department stores. A portion of 
specialized wood pulp requirements is made through a 
Alert management with a proven record of accomplish- 
ment. 
per cent and 5,423 shares 6 per cent preferred (both $100 
par); and 168,868 shares no par common. 
Net working capital December SCOTT PAPER 
31, 1934, $2.8 millions; cash 
| Price Range 
ratio: 5.5-to-1. Book value of 
common, $26.02 per share. Phila 
paid regularly since the incor- 
poration of the present com- 
the new stock, issued after the aginsted to 10-for-l Split 
1927 split, was maintained ey 
extras in 1933 and 1934. Present rate, $1.70 annually. 
Stability of sales and earnings in the past five years 
veloped outlets for products through wide advertising. 
Profit margins were also enhanced by lower operating costs, 
advantage may be partly lost in period of rising expenses, 
and competition has also increased. 
is not usually active marketwise. 
Appraisal Rating of Common: A. 


subsidiary. 
Simple capital structure. No bonds; 17,189 shares 7 
Strong financial condition. 

$903,000. Working capital 
Common dividends have been Hearneo per share 

pany in 1922; $1.40 rate on 

from 1929 through 1932; paid 

-ean be attributed to merchandising program which de- 

without a concomitant decrease in prices. However, this 
Common stock is a conservative equity commitment but 

RECENT QUARTERLY EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 


—1932— 1933 1934 
Dee. 31 Apr. 2 July 2 Oct. 1 Dee. 31 Apr. 1 July 1 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 
$0.66 $0.90 $0.92 $1.42 $0.78 $1.01 $1.05 $1.45 $1.02 


Servel, Inc. 


ANUFACTURES and sells electric and 
No. 263 gas refrigerators under the trade names 
“Servel” and “Electrolux.” Also manufac- 


i} tures compressor gas engines, automobile 
truck bodies and engine castings, and a variety of wood 
and metal products. Recent experimentation has been 
directed toward the development of air conditioning. 

Management has been especially aggressive in promoting 
the sale of Electrolux gas refrigerators. 

Capital structure fairly well balanced. Funded debt, $1.5 
million; 6,932 shares of 7 per cent preferred stock ($100 
par); 1,766,426 shares of $1 par common stock. 

Good financial position. Net 


SERVEL working capital, October 31, 
1934, $5.2 millions; cash $3.9 
5 millions. Working capital 
0 ratio: 7.5-to-1. Book value of 


WY CURB Earned per snare common, $3.52 a share. 

Years ond gYears end Oot Dividend arrears on pre- 
ferred stock cleared up in 
| 1934. No dividends have been 

paid on the common. 

Company is well intrenched 
in its field, but competition is 
extremely keen and has re- 
sulted in narrowing profit margins in recent years in the re- 
frigerator industry. The development of new souces of rev- 
enue may aid future earnings. Common stock is speculative. 

Appraisal Rating of Common: C. 

Fiscal year ends October 31. 


RECENT QUARTERLY EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 

1933 
Jan. 31 Apr. 30 July 31 Oct. 31 
b$0.15 D$0.20 $0.34 D$0.30 


Earnings for fiscal years 
pow 3h 


1934 
Jan. 31 Apr. 30 July 31 Oct. 31 
D$0.10 D$0O.02 $0.44 


Ward Baking Corporation 


ONE of the four prominent large-scale 
No. 264 bakers of bread and cake. Operates 
about 21 plants in the East and Middle West 
and obtains distribution through chain and 
independent grocery stores and restaurants. 

Management, after some changes in recent years, has 
been directing its energies toward integrating activities. 

Fair capital structure. Assumed funded debt of sub- 
sidiaries, $3.7 millions; 256,008 shares of 7 per cent $100 
par cumulative preferred stock (callable at 110); 82,975 no 
par shares $8 class A non-cumulative, participating stock; 
500,000 no par shares of class B common. 

Satisfactory financial position. Net working capital, 
December 29, 1934, $3.9 mil- 
lions; cash, $2.9 millions; in- 
ventories, $1.3 million. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 5.4-to-l. [x 
Book value of preferred stock ° 
$73.75 per share (entitled in 0 esl. 
liquidation to $100 per share). 
Book value of classes A and 


WARD BAKING . CLASS “B” 


Price Range 


Earned per shave 


B, nil Deficit per snare . 

Dividend payments have 1927 1928 1929 1930 193) 1937 1933 1936 
been sporadic. Currently pay- iietitnsatiawadieiaened 


ing $2 a share annually on participating features of class A 
preferred, on which accumula- 
tions were $13.25 a share January 2, 1935. Nothing paid 
on class A since 1929; nothing ever paid on class B 

Increased sales volume in recent years has been offset by 
rising operating costs, incident to higher commodity prices 
and higher wage scales. Business usually stable, but com- 
petition from chain grocers which bake own products has 
shaded profit margin. 

The class B is highly speculative; dividend prospects 
appear remote. Appraisal Rating of class B: D. 

Fiscal year ends last Saturday in December. 


RECENT INTERIM EARNINGS PER SHARE OF CLASS B STOCK: 


93% -1934- 
Mar, 25* July 77 Oct. 217 Dee. 304 Mar. 24* July 77 Oct. 207 Dee. 29¢ 
D$1.36 D$0.57 D$O.81 D$1.46 D$1.49 D$1.10 D$0.69 D$0.46 


*12 weeks {15 weeks $10 weeks. 


WEEK 


265—American Chicle 
266—Amer. Sumatra Tobacco 
267—Bristol Myers 


268—Commercial Investment Trust 
269—Continental Baking 


To Non-Subscribers: Reprints of previous ‘“Factographs” will be sent on request if you subscribe now. 


270—Hercules Powder 
271—McCall 
272—Telautograph 
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4 Continental Can — 


Earnings Set New Record 


Record profits in 1934 resulted from increased business 

and more favorable prices, and the company’s im- 

_ proved trade position suggests further progress in 
the future. 


HE all-time record earnings of 

$10.7 millions which Continental 
Gan reported for 1934 bear eloquent 
testimony to the fundamental im- 
provement in relative trade position 
that has been accomplished during 
the depression. Figuring net on the 
present capitalization of 2,665,191 
shares ($20 par), the 1934 earnings 
amounted to $4.02 per share, com- 
pared with $2.87 in 1933, $1.82 in 
1932 and $3.36 in 1929. 

Dollar sales of containers in- 
creased over 27 per cent in 1934, 
part of the increase being due to 
higher prices, and this followed a 
gain of nearly 20 per cent in 1933. 
Actual sales figures are not available, 
so that profit margins from year to 
year cannot be figured. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that these indicated 
sales increases produced gains in net 
earnings of 57 and 42 per cent re- 
spectively evidences a high degree of 
operating efficiency and 4 close con- 
trol over costs. Important new 


‘sources of revenue have _ resulted 


from development of new lines of 
tin containers. Notable examples of 
the latter are the vacuum packing of 
coffee and the marketing of motor 
oils in non-refillable factory sealed 
cans. 


Earnings and Tin Plate Prices 


The relative improvement in the 
industry achieved by Continental in 
recent years cannot be accurately 
measured in quantitative values, but 
a comparison of its earnings record 
with the course of total tin plate 
production and prices provides some 
illuminating evidence along this line. 
The following table contains actual 
statistics of ‘tin plate and the net 
earnings record of Continental, and 
two series of relatives based on 
1929 = 100, whereby direct com- 
parison is facilitated. The tin plate 
index is compiled by multiplying the 


annual average price by the annual 
output and converting the resulting 


figures into. relatives based on 
1929 = 100. 
Tin Plate Continental Can =‘ Tin 
Price Output Net = 
per Millionsof earns. Rela- ela- 
cwt. base boxes (000,000) tives tives 
$5.88 46.05 $8.97 100 100 
5.72 41.25 8.74 98 87 
| 5.47 34.05 5.67 64 69 
| 23 25.25 4.82 54 49 
. as 4.97 41.40 7.55 84 76 
ee 5.86 32.25 10.71 119 70 


The decline in tin plate produc- 
tion in 1934 did not reflect a similar 
decline in consumption, since output 
was maintained in much better than 


seasonal volume in the final months 
of 1933 in anticipation of higher 
prices. If an accurate adjustment 
for this could be introduced into 
the figures, they would still indicate 
as they do now the relatively better 
performance of Continental. 

Recent prices for the stock around 
67 of course generously reflect the 
improved position of the company 
as well as its comparatively good 
record during the depression. There 
is obviously further room for re- 
covery in tin plate consumption and 
the many new fields being developed 
suggest that former record consump- 
tion can be relatively easily sur- 
passed, Continental’s increased share 
of the total field places it in a 
position further to enhance earnings 
in such circumstances, and the stock 
thus appears attractive for long term 
holding. The current indicated yield 
is moderate, but could be augmented 
over a period of time by extras or 
an increased rate of dividend dis- 
bursement. (Refer to Factograph 
No. 27, Aug. 1, ’34.) 


1934 Changes in Leading 
Investment Trust Pets 


N ANNUAL review of the 

changes appearing in the lists 
of leading investment trusts, while 
not to be regarded as of “profound 
importance,” at least reflects the 
year-to-year changes in opinions of 
the experienced managements of 
these investing companies. To those 
investors who like to check the in- 
vestment moods of the trusts, the 
accompanying tabulation of the 
twenty common stocks held in large 
volume by a group of the prominent 
investment trusts will serve as a 
guide. 

Holdings of leading railroad 
shares declined 18 per cent during 
the year while the number of utility 
shares increased by 14 per cent. 
American Gas & Electric was most 
popular among the utilities, although 
new commitments in American Tel. 
& Tel. showed the largest gain. 


The changes in the industrial divi- 
sion included in the tabulation below 
provide many contrasts which in- 
dicate the mixed attitude toward 
individual industries. Motor stocks 
continue to dominate the industrial 
selections, with General Motors first 
and Chrysler second, but holdings of 
both stocks were moderately reduced 
last year. Among the chemicals there 
is evidence of a swing from duPont 
and Carbide to Air Reduction and 
Eastman Kodak while more switch- 
ing from American Can to Con- 
tinental Can was apparent among 
the container stocks. 

Of the remainder of the industrial 
list the sharp expansion of holdings 
of oil stocks is most impressive. It 
is noteworthy that Socony-Vacuum 
and Humble Oil scored the largest 
gains, followed by Standard Oil 


CHANGES IN INVESTMENT TRUST HOLDINGS IN 1934 


AUTOMOBILE: OIL: 

Dec. 31: 1934 1933 Change Dec. 31: 1935 1933 Change 
178,800 180,900 — 1.1%  ConsolidatedOil......... 113,600 110,300 + 29 
General Motors.......... 400 255,900 — 7.7 Continental Oil.......... 143,000 131,400 + 88 

Humble Oil 193.300 69.600 4.3 
CHEMICAL 65.100 56300 +15.6 
Ais 29,000 25,900 +119 StandardOil (N.J.)...... 75,200 61,900 +21.4 
Union Carbide......... 65,600 86,800 —24.4 CONTAINER: 
37,000 40,300 82 
RETAIL: ContinentalCan......... 135,500 79,100 +712 
Mont: Ward.. 81,700 63,500 +286 METAL: 
131300 123,600 + 62 95,600 84,200 +13.5% 
Sears, Roebuck.......... 118,400 97,700 124,400 108,300 +149 
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F IREBRAND Senator Wheeler from 
Montana can no longer see the lily 
in any corporate enterprise. To him 
all large business is in some manner 
or form tarnished. The country’s 
railroad system in particular comes 
in for special lambasting at his 
hands. In his opinion the Govern- 
‘ment should take it over to eliminate 
the “stupidity and cupidity” that has 
impregnated their management. The 
valiant Senator fails to realize that 
when he hurls his wild charges, he 
excludes one of the principal cul- 
prits: the Federal Government. 


Ir HE will go back to the war he 
will find that when the Government 
took over the railroads, this period 
marked the genesis of the misfor- 
tunes that have tracked them ever 
since. Playing with the public’s 
money, the Federal operators en- 
tered into a period of waste, from 
which they have never been able 
fully to recover. When the railroads 
were turned over to their owners 
they were in a terrible condition. 
The Government wasted the sub- 
stance of the railroads and then 
asked the owners to repair them with 
their own capital. 


However there is another error of 
outstanding importance that belies 
the Senator’s claim of stupidity and 
cupidity and which turns that charge 
back upon the Federal Government. 
There is no industry under more 
strict regulation than the railroads. 
Their operations for years have been 
under direct supervision of the Inter- 
_ State Commerce Commission, hence 
if the Senator’s charge contains any 
merit at all then the responsibility 
for these faults of management rests 
squarely on the shoulders of the 
Commission for it was negligent in 
its duty. This no one believes, least 
of all the railroads, who have found 
in the rigor of its rulings insur- 
mountable obstacles against any 
constructive initiative. 


Havine reduced the railroads to 
decrepit vassalage, the government 
extends its stupidity by further 
harassing them with increased wages 
and increased costs, thus making it 
impossible to stage any sound re- 
covery. The railroads have reached 
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a point where their owners would 
not object at all if the Government 
took them over, provided it was at 
a fair cost of their replacement 
If that step were undertaken 
the Senator would quickly find that 
the public would rebel against such 
a procedure for it realizes it would 
result in a tremendous increase in 
public debt and expansion of taxes 
to meet the annual deficits incurred 
by Government control and opera- 
tion. 


W uen the sponsors of legislation 
to outlaw holding companies in the 
public utility field propose taxation 
to a point that would make such 
companies unable to exist, it is a con- 
fession that their efforts are blocked 
by legal barriers. They find them- 
selves up against the fundamental 
law that is a guarantee against con- 
fiscation without due process of law. 
But these utility baiters believe they 
could get around this obstacle by 
imposing excessive taxation. Such a 
measure would doubtless be declared 
unconstitutional, for taxation can 
legally be levied only when it is for 
revenue purposes. 


Tue suggestion itself makes it 
plainly apparent how far the Govern- 
ment has proceeded along the trail of 
outright dictatorship when it aims to 
control an industry by threats of 
extinction, 


For centuries the human race has 
been taught that one of the soundest 
principles to safeguard life against 
infirmities of old age and unex- 
pected adversities was the practise 
of thrift. In the “modern” school of 
thought followed by our politicians 
this principle is thrown into the dis- 
ecard. In its place is advocated 
“share the wealth’—distribute the 
savings of the thrifty, a la the 
Townsend plan, $200 a month to 
every person over sixty years of 
age; and Huey Long’s Utopian dream 
of every man a king, whether he 
deserves it or not. Instead of a 
nation that accumulates its wealth, 
these cracked brained dreamers want 
to turn it into a spendthrift country. 


I; THEIR theories were ever adopted 
the outcome of the next severe de- 
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Highlights of Listed Bonds 


The following compilation furnishes the investor with essential data concerning 
active bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Inclusion of an issue 
is not to be construed as a recommendation—the table is intended 
to be informatory only. e issues contained in these presentations are 
changed weekly, so that in due time all active bonds will be covered. 


Cur- 1934 Price Times Chgs. Amount Prior Inter- 
Recent rent Range Call Earned Outstg. Lien est 
ISSUE Price Yield High Low Price 1932 1933 (000,000 omitted) Dates 
Kings County Elec. Lt. & Pwr.: 
Ast 5s, 1937 103 4.6% 10854 104 N.C, 4.84 4.35 $2.5 0 A-Ol 
pur.mon.6s,1997.... 14 4.1 145 122 N.C. 4 36 2 $2.5 A-O1 
Kings County Elev. 4s, 1949......... 9 41 35% 75 N.C. *1.72 6.4 0 F-Al 
Kings County Lighting: 
Ist & ref.5s, 1954... . 10314 k105 3.91 2.61 2.4 0.8 J-J1 
18 55 120 108 105 3.91 2.61 1.8 08 
Kinney (G. R.) 74s, 1936............ 103 7.3 81% «105 D3.95 0.35 1.0 0 4J-DI 
Kresge Foundation coll.6s,1936 102 58 10314 823; 103 5.8 0 Ji-D 
Lackawana Steel cons. 5s, 1950........ 107. 4.7% 108), 97 105 *D1.81 *D0.30 6.5 0 MI1-S 
Laclede Gas Light: 
~ eee eee 9 5.1 98 90 N.C. 1.46 1.31 10.0 0 Al-O 
Ist & ref.534s,C,1953............. 66 8.3 6954 50 105 1.46 1.31 17.5 10.0 FI-A 
Ist &ref.5!gs,D, 1960... 67 82 
Lake Erie & West. R.R.: 
SS . 02 49 10244 83% NC. 0.45 °0.85 7.2 0 Ji-J 
9 «5.3 95 70 N.C, 0.45 *0.85 3.6 7.2 
Lake Sh. & Mich. So. 344s, 1997....... 9 35 98 8! N.C. 0.71 0.91 50 04 Si-D 
Lautaro Nitrate conv. 6s, 1954......... 9 (105 31.4 1244 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation: 
104 4.3 10214 81 g!05 1.63 t156 13.8 3.6 
cons. s.f. 414s, C, 1954............. 104 4.3 102 80 g!05 1.63 1.56 5.9 3.6 Ji-J 
Lehigh Valley Coal: 
91 7916 «10214 0.29 1.03 2.5 0 FI-A 
Ist ref. s.f.5s, 1954. 71% 40 1048, 0.29 1.03 3.0 0 FI-A 
Ist & ref. s.f.53 1964... 71 42%, +105 0.29 1.03 3.0 0 FI-A 
sec. notes 6°, 1938. .............. 9 63 97 100 "0.52 *0.67 6.0 OG 
Lehigh Valley R.R.: 
68 40% NC. 0.52 0.67 39.6 17.6 MI-N 
7413 45 N.C, 0.52 0.67 20.7 17.0 MI-N 
| 55 9.1 83 4754 N.C 0.52 0.67 12.0 17.6 MI-N 
Lehigh Valley Ry. 95 4.7 1005¢ 8314 N.C. 0.52 0.67 15.0 4.1 
Lehigh Valley Term. Ry.5s,1941. ... 105 48 1063; 4 N.C, “0.52 *0.67 10.0 Al-O 
Lehigh & N. Y. R.R. 4s, 1945... 83 57 N.C. 0.52 2.6 M-S1 
Lehigh Valley Harb. Term. 5s,1954.... 103 49 103% 8244 al05 0.52 16.0 0 
Lexington & East. Ry. 5s, 1965........ 114 44 «#1130 N.C "0.82 *1.16 7.9 0 Al-O 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco: 
deb. 5s,1951...... 119 106 N.C, 14.78 10.3 F-Al 
Little Miami R.R. 4s, 1962. ........... 100 40 95 N.C. "37 1.0 M-NI 
Loew’s Inc. s.f.deb.6s,1941.. ....... 104 5.8 105° 85 b10344 5.16 2.44 8.7 27.3 Al-O 
Long Dock cons. 6s, 1935............. 104 99 110 0.81 7.5 A-O1 
Long Island R.R. 
105% 99144 NC 2.15 1.88 3,0 0 J1-D 
unif.4s,1949...... 102 3.9 105 95 110 2.15 1.88 6.3 M1-S 
ref. 4s, 1949. 102. 39 104% 92143 NC. “1.17 7.8 M1-S 
102 49 10434 2.15 1.88 5.2 M1-N 
Lorillard (P.): 
deb. 7s, 1944. + 12734 112% N.C. t5.10 3.52 7.5 0 A-O1 
deb.5s,1951._. 113 9915 N.C. t5.10 3.52 7.5 7.5 F-Al 
Louisville & Arkansas Ry.5s,A,1969.. 67 7.5 6% 504 103 1.03 118 13.0 0 
Louisville & Nashville R.R.: 
Ist 5s, 1937... . 107. 4.7 102 N.C 0.82 1.16 1.7 0 MI-N 
1055 105 944%, NC 0.82 116 8669.7 23.5 J-Jl 
Ist. & ref.544s, A,2003............ 106 «5.2 106 925, cl02 0.82 116 8612.7 150.6 Al-O 
Ist &ref.5s,B,2003 __. 105 90 £105 0.82 1.16 140 150.6 Al-O 
Ist. & ref. 444s, C, 2003... .. 101 44 9914 83 e105 0.82 1.16 631.0 8150.6 Al-O 
sec. 5s,1941......... 1065g «101% hi03 0.82 116 0 A-01 
Paducah & Mem. 4s, 1946... 101 82 N.C, 0.82 1.16 4.6 0 FI-A 
Mobile & Montg. 41s, 1945. 105% 9614 NC. 0.82 1.16 4.0 0 M-S1 
S. E. & St. L. 2nd 3s, 1980. . an ee 74 607% NC. 0.82 1.16 3.0 3.5 M1-S 
Alt. Knox. & Cinn. 4s, 1955... .. 106 38 104 85 N.C. 0.82 116 8624.7 79.1 MI1-N 
So. & No. Ala. 5s, 1963... .. | 91 N.C. 0.82 1.16 7.4 9.3 A-O1 
So. & No. Ala. 5s, 1936... : . 104 48 104°, N.C. 0.82 1.16 9.3 0 F-Al 
Nash. Flor. & Shef.5s,1937........ 104 48 106 9 N.C, 0.82 1.16 2.0 0 F-Al 
Louisville Gas & Elec. ref.5s,A,1952.. 110 46 10814 88 110 2.39 2.54 20.8 1.0 M-NI 
Louisville & Jeff. Bidg.4s,1945....... 102 3.9 102 84 N.C, t t 4.5 0 MI1-S 
Manati Sugar s.f. 7)4s, 1942.......... 8 Dt. 233; 9 110 D1.33 5.5 Al-O 
Manhattan Ry: 
6146 4234 NC. "0.95 0.95 40.7 0 Al-O 
45 2842 095 *0.95 4.5 40.7 Ji-D 
Manila Elec. Ry. &L.5s,1953........ 92 5.4 97 82 105 1.60 1.66 0.8 05 M-S 
Manila (So. Lines) R.R.: 
70 «5.7 75 57's 0.96 1.01 10.6 0 MI-N 
«5.8 724% 65 110 0.96 1.01 1.1 0 MI-N 
Manitowoc G.B. & N.W.314s,1941.... 70 5.0 59% NC. 0.34 3.8 0 
Marion Steam Shovel s.f. 6s, 1947... . 66 «(9.1 61 44 104 62 D3.27 2.3 0 Al-O 
Market St. Ry. s.f.7s,1940.......... 70 100 9144 60 103 1.00 1.00 6.7 0 JA1-JO 
McCrory Stores deb.5'%s,1941. .... 82 Dfit. 50 112 4.6 1.4 J-DI5 
McKesson & Rob. conv.514s,1050.... 97 5.6 95 5814 «103 D0.08 119 0 MI-N 
Mead Corp. Ist 6s, A,1945........... 8 105 D0.49 0.47 8.5 0 MI-N 
Met itan Edison: 
104 4.8 103 77 105 2.56 2.43 6.4 1.4 Ji-J 
Ist 414s, D, 1968 9 45 71 10714 2.56 2.43 22.8 1.4 MI1-S 
Metro West Side Elev. 4s, 1938....... 9 18 9 N.C. 0.33 °0.45 10.0 0 F-Al 


D-Defcit. *Earnings of guarantor or assuming company. {Callable as a whole only. {Guaranteed by two pocoriony — 
tes; thus 


later years. a-Beginning February, 
f-Beginning April, 1938. g-For sinking fund at 10234. inning 
and interest guaranteed by S. S. Kresge personally. t-Interest charge coverages. 
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pression would be national bank- 
ruptcy with all of its attendant evils, 
What has saved America from seri: 
ous civic upheavals in all its past 
depressions was the reserves it had 
built up through the industry of its 
people. That was why our wealth 
enabled us to take care of the un- 
employed. Were that not the situa- 
tion now, whence would come the 
$7 billions already appropriated for 
relief of our distressed? 


A COUNTRY without thrift as an 
essence of its life would quickly 
develop into a bankrupt people. 


Blind Labor 
Staggers On 


F LABOR could remove its blin- 

ders it might see some facts that 
would reveal how it is reeling along 
on a destructive course. The sta- 
tistics provided by the steel industry 
in that respect would prove illumi- 
nating. 

In that industry the hourly pay 
for workers averages 64.7 cents 
compared to 20.6 cents in other 
countries despite the fact that this 
important employer of labor has 
been working in the red for several 
years. 

In its essence these statistics in- 
dicate that unless capital can soon 
earn some fair return upon its in- 
vestment it will be only a question 
of how long steel can continue to 
operate at a loss before it reaches 
a point where it must close down, or 
through sheer necessity labor will 
force itself into a lower wage scale 
if it is to expect continuance of em- 
ployment. 

A year ago labor held up recovery 
by calling unjustified strikes. In the 
motor industry, strikes started when 
new models were ready for manu- 
facture: and in the textile trade 
workers walked out despite the fact 
their wage levels already had been 
vastly increased. In neither case did 
labor succeed in forcing upon indus- 
try its dictatorial demands, but what’ 
it did was to place its unwilling men 
in enforced idleness. 

Now it threatens a recrudescence 
of this folly. It is not satisfied with 
the NRA codes though it entered 
into them; it is discontented with 
decisions reached through arbitra- 
tion, and even threatens that it will 
not recognize court orders. The 
President has found out to his re- 
gret that toadying to labor only re- 
sults in making more difficult his 
sincere desire that a truce be estab- 
lished between labor and industry 
until the profit level permits further 
increases in wages. They certainly 
cannot come through continued un- 
profitable operations. 
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BOARD ROOM BREVITIES 


AL 


Or Gossip a Customers’ Man 
Nis Hears Around Broad and Wall faba 


Coca-Cola, the leading dividend teaser of recent months, may fulfill part of 
the rumors this month—the best guessers predict a stock dividend. 
{Inland Steel will soon introduce a new process for stamping sheets that go into 
automobiles—as a big improvement over the present method, it may stamp out 
some competition. . . Elgin Watch is mentioned as planning to enter the 
manufacture of vest pocket razors—a good idea as there are a number of fur- 
lined pockets which need a shave. Celanese Corporation and Industrial 
Rayon are expected to advance prices on acetate yarns during the spring— 
another rayon yarn? . Cudahy Packing will soon be in the news with 
a refunding plan for its $10.6 millions of debenture 5}s, 1937—the new interest 
rate will likely be 4) per cent or lower. Firestone Tire has developed 
a new “chevron” tread for truck tires—applying the same idea used on tractor 
wheels. . . . The prediction that General Foods would sign Dizzy Dean for 
the Grape Nuts broadcast has been fulfilled—and when Dizzy goes on the air, 
he’ll probably go grape nuts. . . . 


Since the “new dole” went into effect, the unemployed have amended their 
prayers—now they ask: “Give us this day our daily bread—sliced.” 


Philip Morris has perfected something new in cigarettes which has a health 
appeal—it has already been subjected to tests by physicians and scientists. 
. « « The report that Manhattan Shirt has acquired a corset factory does not 
mean that the company will go breast line—of course it means that the new plant 
will be converted into another shirt factory. . . . Booth Fisheries is adopt- 
ing cellophane wrappers for a new line of fresh fish—the product is headless, 
tailless, skinless and boneless—but not odorless. . . . Fairbanks, Morse is 
lining up several utility companies to distribute its new electric refrigerator and 
automatic coal burner—these divisions may show a real profit this year. . . . 
It looks as though 1935 will be a streamlined year with a streamlined golf ball, 
a streamlined freightcar and streamlined ocean liner promised for spring—but 
it’s rather far-fetched when Atlas Powder advertises its dynamite as a “stream- 
lined explosive.” . . . Beech-Nut Packing will sponsor Amelia Earhart in a 
series of radio programs next month—another boost for the flying Mrs. who 
never misses flying. . . . 


Advance reports indicate that the California lemon crop for 1935 will be the 
largest on record—and we thought the 1934 crop was an epic year. 


Standard Brands, which has made no changes in the Fleischmann Yeast, Royal 
Baking Powder or Chase & Sanborn packages since these products were con- 
solidated, is forming a Package Development Bureau. Davega Stores 
will be sales agents for the new 1935 General Motors’ Frigidaires in the New 
York metropolitan district beginning next month—it’s getting so the sale 
of sporting goods is incidental to Davega’s business. The high price of 
butter explains the 70 per cent gain in January sales of oleo-margarine by 
Glidden and Gold Dust—things must be getting butter. . . . Crane Company 
will soon offer a new cabinet lavatory with a built-in towel bar and medicine 
chest, electrically lighted—and don’t be surprised when you hear about the new 
Church seats with a built-in weighing machine. The new spring catalog 
of Montgomery Ward with its black and silver cover, rotogravure inserts and 
pages of swatches of actual material strikes a new note in mail order catalog 
beauty—maybe it will keep the catalog in the parlor? . . . Adolf Gobel is 


reported to be developing a frankfurter made with a domestic wine—at last, a 
hot dog with a whine. . . . 


All this talk about the gold clause decision seems useless when it will prob- 
ably turn out to be either a knock-out or a draw. 


Du Pont de Nemours’ new safe explosive will not go off when shot at, thrown 
in a fire or hit with a trip-hammer—so that’s the influence of the munitions in- 
quiry. . . . So successful has been the experiment of the Great A. & P. 
chain in retail liquor stores that around twenty key stores will be opened in all 
leading cities. . . Sears, Roebuck’s new Coldspot electric refrigerator fea- 
tures a patented “finger release” that frees ice trays instantly—emancipation in 
the modern manner. Don’t call Cluett, Peabody a “collar company” 
any more—today only thirteen per cent of its business is stiff collars, compared 
with over seventy per cent four years ago. . . . Hormel, the meat packer, 
which branched into canned soups a few years ago, will soon add Chili Con 
Carne—that might be called hot stuff. . . . A recent survey disclosed that 
four out of ten who bought Fords, Chevrolets and Plymouths last year were 
not listed in telephone directories—maybe that was the reason they couldn’t 
afford phones. 
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MONEY... 


. it is said is only 


worth the pleasures it 
will bring . . . among 
the most necessary of 
pleasures is the cer- 
tainty of being well 
dressed . . . Shotland 
and Shotland are the 
custom - tailors for 
many financial and 
business men whose 
names you and all 
America know — may 
we also serve you... 
quality, value and 
price we are sure will 
please . . . telephone 


BRyant 9-7495. 


574 FIFTH AVENUE .- (ot a7th Street) YORK City 


Financing 
Mergers 
Rehabilitations 


Inquiries solicited from 
responsible sources 
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120 Broadway New York City 


Utilities 
Buy or Sell? 


Send for FREE Bulletin FWF-16 


American Institute of Finance 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


DO YOU KNOW 


what your stocks are going to do? Will you 
hold for higher prices? Sell? — Buy now? — 
Switch? —or wait for a reaction’ Let OUR 
Market “INDICATOR” tell you. No vague gen- 
eralities but definite buying and selling advice 
on specific stocks. Write today for your copy. 
No obligation, 


Ask for Market Indicator FW. 
SMITH’S INVESTMENT 
& BUSINESS SERVICE 


Chamber of C ce Bidg., Boston, Massachusetts 


10GooD STOCKS 


NAMES FREE 


24 FENWAY 
BosTON, Mass. 
Established and directed by Carroll Tillman since 192 


ACTION” 


This weekly bulletin tells you— 
WHEN TO BUY 4 Weeks 
WHAT TO BUY 
WHEN TO SELL 
Free sample copy on request— 
or 4 weeks for $1 
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624A Empire State Bldg., New York 
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this issue in two years. 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


% The ratings used are from 
The Financial World Inde- 
pendent Appraisals. “Last B 
& B” refers to the last pre- 
vious item in this department. 


Affiliated Products 4 Cc 
-Avoidance of the stock advised at 
present levels of 8 (yield, 7.5%). 
Recent strength of the stock in the 
face of rumors of a possible divi- 
dend reduction at the forthcoming 
meeting is hard to explain. Earn- 
ings for 1934 barely covered the 60- 
cent annual dividend requirement, as 
compared with 98 cents a share 
earned in 1933 and $1.67 in 1932, 
thus indicating that the downward 
trend of earnings has not yet been 
curbed. (Last B&B, Aug. 15, ’34.) 


Allis-Chalmers 4 c+ 


The shares, around 17, are specula- 
tive but may be retained in balanced 
lists. Preliminary report for last 
year shows a 53 per cent gain in 
sales billed and although expenses 
were higher, the deficit for the year 
(after charges) of 79 cents a share 
compares with the loss of $2.19 in 
1933. In the second half of last 
year company almost broke even, the 
deficit amounting to 19 cents per 
share. Unfilled orders at the year- 
end of $8 millions represent an in- 
crease of almost 25 per cent over 
the close of 1933. As operations are 
approaching the pay point, a moder- 
ate improvement would put earnings 
well in the black. (Last B&B, Feb. 
13). 


American Snuff 4 Poon 


Commitments recommended at 59 
(FW, Aug. 8, ’34) may be retained 
at 68 (yield, 4.7%). Earnings last 
year failed to reach expected levels, 
due to higher costs offsetting in- 
creasing snuff consumption, with net 
for the year of $4.05 per share below 
the $4.12 of 1933. Finances are ex- 
cellent, net working capital at the 


year-end amounting to $13.6 mil- 


lions, but hopes of a higher dividend 
in the near future may be unfulfilled 
until profit margins are restored. 
(Last B&B, Dec. 5, ’34.) 


American Rolling Mill 4 c+ 


Continues attractive for new specu- 


lative commitments around 20. Dec- 
laration of a $2 dividend on the 
preferred stock, payable March 1, 


represents the first dividend paid on 
Accumu- 
lated dividends now amount to $10 


per share and the company should 
experience no difficulty in clearing 
up arrears as there are only 19,430 
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shares outstanding. This action is 
regarded as a sign of recovery in 
the situation and one which indicates 
the expectation of further earnings 
improvement for 1935, (Factograph 
No. 183, Last B&B, Nov. 7, ’34.) 


American Tel. & Tel. 4 B+ 


Long term holdings, now around 
104, may be retained for income by 
those who recognize the uncertain- 
ties in prospect (yield, 8.6%). The 
quarterly case of jitters concerning 
action on the dividend (payable 
April 16) is apparent again; direc- 
tors meet February 20. Those who 
are hopeful that the $9 annual pay- 
ment will be maintained, point to 
the gain of 30,100 telephones in 
January which compares with an in- 
crease of 22,500 stations in the same 
month a year ago. On the other side 
of the picture is the belief that the 
Federal investigation into system’s 


_ rate structure is a definite threat to 


revenues and that a dividend reduc- 
tion should be effected to reestablish 
the confidence of the stockholders. 
On a $7 or $6 basis the stock would 
still afford a generous yield in com- 
parison with other issues of similar 
grade. (Factograph No. 25, Last 
B&B, Jan. 16.) 


RATING CHANGES 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
in order to bring their Financial 
World Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Amer. Hide & Leather com.D+to D 
Affected by price 
American Sugar p o0A+ 
Retirement 

Bayuk Cigar pfd B_ to 
Well protected dividend 
Caterpillar Tractor com...B_ to 
Profits in expanding trend 
Cord Corporation com 
Erratic earnings 
Duquesne Light pfd 
Slow decline in profits continues 
Eureka Vacuum com +toB 
Should maintain earnings gains 
Federal Mining pfd....... C+to C 
Net hurt by low lead prices 
General Mills pfd. A toA+ 
Maintains ample dividend 
Grand Union com Cc toD+ 
Grand Union pfd......... C+to C 
Cuts pfd. div. Faces uncertainties 
International Nickel com..B to B+ 
Well established earnings basis 
Lane Bryant com C+toC 
Higher costs reduce profits sharply 
New Orleans, — 
Mexico commo D+to D 
Receivership offers 
Procter & Gamble com....B+toA 
Procter & Gamble pfd....A toA+ 
Maintaining excellent record 
Savage Arms com D+toC 
Reenters profit column 
Superior Oil com D toD+ 
Reports profitable operations 
Underwood Elliott pfd....A toA+ 
Should continue good ‘earnings 


% Data obtained from sources 
regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for 
their accuracy or for the 
opinions which are offered. 


Best 4 
Continues attractive for commit- 
ments, around 36, for income (yield, 
5.5%). In line with previous esti- 
mates (B&B, Jan. 16), Best last 
week reported earnings of $3.14 a 
share for the fiscal year ended 
January 31, against $2.33 in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. The fact that sales 
for the twelve months gained only 
11.9 per cent while earnings in- 
creased by 33.8 per cent indicates 
that the management was able to 
improve its profit margin despite 
higher costs under the NRA, Finan- 
cial position is the strongest in the 
company’s history, with cash of $1.6 
million comparing with $1 million a 
year ago. (Factograph No. 149.) 


Byers (A. M.) 4 D+ 


Offers little speculative attractive- 
ness around 16. First quarter (ended 
December 31, 1934) deficit was little 
improvement over the 1933 period 
with the loss of $1.21 per share of 
common comparing with $1.35 per 
share deficit a year ago. What 
stimulus to operations will be sup- 
plied by improved activity in the 
building industry remains largely 
for future determination, but com- 
fortable financial condition will 
further withstand sluggish business. 
(Factograph No, 223, Last B&B, 
Jan, 2, ’35.) 


Caterpillar Tractor 4 Bp 

Purchases, last advised at 87 
(B&B, Jan. 23), may still be con- 
sidered around present prices of 41 
(indicated yield, 3.6%). An agree- 
ment for the joint utilization of 
dealer outlets throughout the U. S. 
has been reached between Caterpillar 
and Deere and is expected to aid the 
1935 sales of both companies. With 
the exception of one type of farm 
equipment the two companies are 
non-competitive while several types 
of machinery complement each other 
and can be sold together. These 
additional outlets should help to con- 
tinue the earnings expansion of 
Caterpillar Tractor, which started 
last year when $1.94 a share was 
reported against 16 cents in 1933. 


Colgate-Palmolive 4 B 

Continues attractive for new 
speculative commitments around 16 
(yield, 3.1%). A 15 per cent in- 
crease in net sales enabled Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet to increase per share 
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earnings to $1.16 last year, as com- 
pared with a deficit of 57 cents a 
share in 1933. This gain was ac- 
complished despite higher costs for 
raw materials, as well as new 
Federal excise tax on coconut oil. 
In addition, in 1934 company re- 
duced prices of Palmolive and Cash- 
mere Bouquet soaps. Prospects for 
the current year are regarded as 
favorably defined in that the com- 
pany is expected to benefit from 
the aggressive advertising campaign 
which was begun late last year. 
(Factograph No. 134, Last B&B, 
Dec. 26, ’34.) 


Curtis Publishing 4 Cc 


The preferred around 96 and the 
common, at 19, need not be liqui- 
dated at this time. Although operat- 
ing revenues expanded 13.7 per cent 
last year, only in the second quarter 
was the company able to cover pre- 
ferred dividend requirements, with 
41 cents available for the common. 
In the first, third and last quarter, 
deficits of 3 cents, one cent and 47 
cents, respectively, were reported for 
the common, after allowance for pre- 
ferred. For the year, the deficit of 
8 cents per share of common, and 
$6.84 earnings on the 7 per cent pre- 
ferred compare with the loss of 
$2.64 and the profit of $1.52 per 
preferred share in 1933. Finances 
are in good order and the $8 per 
share arrears on the preferred do 
not appear burdensome. Advertising 
lineage is reported slightly above 
last year and with the first six 
months usually better seasonally, a 
moderate upturn in income is ex- 
pected to be witnessed for the first 
half at least. (Factograph No. 188, 
Last B&B, October 31.) 


Eastman Kodak 4 A 


Well adjusted to earnings around 
115, but holdings may be retained 
for income (yield, 4.2%). Fulfilling 
previous predictions (B&B, Dec. 5, 
34), Eastman Kodak last week in- 
creased its annual dividend to $5 
from $4, the next quarterly distribu- 
tion of $1.25 being payable April 1 
to stockholders of record on March 5. 
The increase is in line with previous 
estimates that the annual report for 
1934 will show around $6 a share 
earned, as compared with $4.78 in 
1933. Prospects for the current year 
are regarded as favorable, based on 
the premise that the company’s new 
advertising campaign, the largest in 
its history, will bring results. (Fac- 
tograph No. 5.) 


Food Machinery 4 C+ 

Holdings advised for retention at 
21 may be maintained at current 
prices around 24 (indicated yield, 
4.1%). Moving against the general 
trend of the market last week, Food 
Machinery advanced to new high 
levels for the year on reports that 
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WEEKLY RECORD OF EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1934 1933 
American Gas & Electric.......... $1.66 $1.75 
4.05 4.12 
American Steel Foundries.......... pa.34 nil 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner........... 1.32 0.40 
General Printing Ink............. 2.64 1.47 
Mackensack Water 2.67 2.30 
Household Finance .............. pl7.13 pl6.93 
Indiana Pipe 0.39 0.57 
International Safety Razor........ nil bO.17 
Kroger Grocery & Baking.......... 2.31 2.51 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass ......... 1.24 1.65 
National Container ............. 2.65 4.08 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries ......... 2.01 1.60 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke......... 1,28 2.90 
nil 1.30 
0.45 0.35 
0.29 nil 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube......... nil nil 

6 Months to December 31 
Archer-Daniels-Midland .......... 1.98 1.47 
Chickasha Cotton Oi1............ 1.58 


3 Months to December 31 
nil nil 


12 Months to October 31 


b on class B stock. p on preferred stock. 


the 25-cent dividend, paid in Janu- 
ary, would probably be maintained 
on a quarterly basis. Earnings for 
the fiscal year ended September 30 
equalled $2.29 a share, against only 
2 cents in the 1933 fiscal year. (Fac- 
tograph No. 229, Last B&B, Dec. 
12, ’34.) 


General Foods 4 B+ 

Moderately attractive for new 
commitments around 34 on the basis 
of income (yield, 5.2%). Report 
for 1934 is expected to show around 
$2.20 a share earned, compared with 
$2.10 in 1933, and earnings for the 
current quarter will probably show 
a gain over the 70 cents reported in 
the initial quarter of a year ago. 
The improvement comes largely from 
sales’ gains in practically every 
brand handled, but in addition the 
Frosted Foods division is also ex- 
pected to contribute the first profit 
which this subsidiary has shown 
since it was organized in 1929. (Fac- 
tograph No. 152, Last B&B, Jan. 16.) 


International Harvester 4 c+ 

Holdings, last advised for reten- 
tion at 33 (B&B, Nov. 14), may be 
maintained at present prices around 
40, although the stock continues un- 
attractive for income (yield, 1.45). 
The prediction that International 
Harvester will return to a profitable 
basis of operations during 1935, fol- 
lowing deficits in each year since 
1930, has encouraged the hope of a 
more generous dividend policy but 
whether the present 60-cent annual 
rate will be increased at the Febru- 
ary 21 meeting is uncertain. Com- 
pany’s vast cash resources should 
warrant a higher dividend at the first 
possible moment that operations re- 
turn to the black; net working cap- 
ital after allowing for full par value 
of the outstanding preferred, is 
equal to over 80 per cent of the pres- 
ent market price of the common 
stock. (Factograph No. 33.) 


Kroger Grocery 4 B 

More attractive situations are ob- 
tainable elsewhere while increased 
taxes and costs continue to affect 
earnings. Recent price, 27 (indi- 
cated yield, 5.9%). Increasing com- 
petition in company’s territory and 
the lag in purchasing power pre- 


vented higher selling prices last year 


and with wages rising sharply (of- 
ficial estimates were that wage in- 
creases amounted to $1.80 per share) 
and a greater tax burden, net income 
fell below 1933 and for the year the 
profit of $2.31 per share compares 
with $2.51 in the preceding period. 
However, most of the decline was 
registered in the second half, net 
amounting to $1.04 per share, a de- 
crease of 22 cents per share from 
the like previous period. (Facto- 
graph No. 58, Last B&B, July 4, ’34.) 


Libbey-Owens-Ford 4 

Improving outlook justifying re- 
tention of present holdings, around 
28 (yield, 4.2%). Although sales 
volume last year is believed to have 
been substantially above 1933, lower 
selling prices which were not offset 
by greater efficiencies reduced oper- 
ating income by 13.4 per cent. De- 
preciation charges were also higher 
and earnings of $1.24 per share fell 


= 


serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states .. . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 


12 Months te December 31 
The public utility system of 
Standard Gas and Electric Company 
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below the $1.65 reported for 1933. 
Some further adjustments in selling 
prices may be possible which will 
at least partly restore profit mar- 
gins and, in addition, building activ- 
ity this spring should improve de- 
mand for window glass. Prices of 
latter product were advanced slightly 
in December. (Factograph No. 59, 
Last B&B, Oct. 24, ’34.) 


Lima Locomotive 4 c+ 

Moderate speculative holdings, 
around 20, need not be disturbed. 
Although there was some improve- 
ment in the latter part of last year, 
with December on record as one of 
the most active months in recent 
years, particularly in the crane 
building division, the earlier dearth 
of orders was not overcome, with a 
deficit of $2.89 per share shown 
which compares with the loss of $3.81 
in 1933. Company started the cur- 
rent year with a moderate increase 
in inquiries and actual orders. 
(Factograph No. 171, Last B&B, 
Dec. 26, 34.) 


Lorillard 4 c+ 

Shares recommended for purchase 
at 174 (FW, Oct. 10, ’34) may be 
retained at 20 (indicated yield 6%). 
Refiecting an improvement in to- 
bacco prices and output last year 
earnings amounted to $1.15 per 
share as against 89 cents in 1933. 
Quite probably the company at least 
broke even on production of “Old 
Golds,” and the sales of small cigars 
retailing at five cents and less were 
better. Earnings expansion in the 
immediate future will doubtless be 
slow, and depends upon tax burden 
and control of operating costs. (Fac- 
tograph No. 36, Last B&B, Oct. 
10, ’34.) 


National Dairy Products“ C+ 

Has long term speculative possibil- 
ities around 16 (yield, 7.5%). Opin- 
ion is divided as to whether National 
Dairy will maintain the present 
$1.20 annual dividend or cut to $1 
when directors meet on February 20. 
Estimates of 1934 earnings vary 
from around $1 to $1.25 a share but 
there has been evidence of a turn 
for the better in both sales and earn- 
ings since the first of this year. 
Sharp increases in the prices of both 
eggs and butter, as well as increased 
consumption of both fluid milk and 
cheese, are constructive developments 
which should be reflected in the cur- 
rent half-year’s earnings. (Facto- 
graph No. 105, Last B&B, Dec. 5, 


Purity Bakeries 4 Cc 

Long term speculative holdings, 
now around 9, may be retained for 
present (yield, 11.1%). By earning 
as much in the last twelve weeks of 
1934 as it did in the first forty weeks 
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of the year, Purity was able to re- 
port 27 cents a share for the year, 
against 94 cents in 1933. The sharp 
increase in earnings at the year-end 
encouraged the management to de- 
clare the regular quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents, payable March 1. In- 
creasing consumption of both bread 
and cake products enabled company 
to improve its profit margin in the 
final months of last year. (Facto- 
graph No. 201, Last B&B, Nov. 14, 


Raybestos-Manhattan 4 B 

Continues attractive for specula- 
tive commitments around 19 (yield, 
5.2%). Rumors of an increase in 
the present $1 annual dividend when 
directors meet February 20 may not 
be premature as it was just a year 
ago that company increased the rate 
from 60 cents. The 1934 annual re- 
port, due for publication around 
March 20, is expected to show close 
to $1.50 a share as compared with 
$1.07 in 1933, but in addition the 
company’s strong cash position could 
easily warrant a more generous div- 
idend policy. Working capital of 
around $7 millions includes cash and 
marketable securities of over $2.7 
millions. (Factograph No. 176, Last 
B&B, Nov. 21, 34.) 


United Carbon 4 B+ 
_ Commitments last recommended at 
46 (FW, Dec. 26, ’34) may still be 
considered at current prices around 
49 (yield, 4.4%). The 1934 annual 


report, due for publication this 
week, is expected to show a new 
high record of earnings, exceeding 
even the previous peak in 1929. 
Profits for the year are placed around 
$3.50 a share as compared with $1.39 
in 1933 and only 5 cents in 1932. 
This is one of the few companies 
which has consistently increased its 
dividend during the past two years, 
having raised the annual rate four 
times since mid-1933. With present 
earnings showing a substantial cov- 
erage over the present $2.40 annual 
dividend, another increase may be in 
order. (Factograph No. 206, Last 
B&B, Nov. 14, 734.) 


Wilson 4 Cc 
Speculative holdings of the pre- 
ferred at 96, class A at 27 and com- 
mon around 6 may be retained. 
Prospects for proposed recapitaliza- 
tion plan (to be considered at stock- 
holders’ meeting this week) look 
brighter in that 75 per cent of the 
proxies thus far received are re- 
ported in favor of the management’s 
program. The class A shareholders 
will doubtless voice their objection 
to the offer of five new common 
shares for each share of class A stock 
now held but there may not be a 
sufficient number to block the change. 
If the plan is approved, dividends on 
the new $6 preferred will be inau- 
gurated immediately and this is ex- 
pected to be followed by the estab- 
lishment of a 50-cent annual dividend 
on the new common shares. (Facto- 
graph No. 242, Last B&B, Jan. 9.) 


Life Insurance Reports 
Reflect Recovery 


S ONE of the best barometers of 

general business progress, the 
annual reports of leading life in- 
surance companies reflect the chang- 
ing tides of public purchasing power. 
The 1934 statements of Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada and 
The John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Boston, among 
the first to be published this year, 
generously indicate that the recovery 
cycle is under full swing. 

Last week at the annual meeting 
of Sun Life the shareholders were 
told that 1934 was a year of general 
gains. These included an increase 
in assets of $41 millions to a total of 
$665 millions, new paid-for business 
of $236 millions, an increase of ap- 
proximately $20 millions over 1933; 
cash in banks amounting to about 
$20 millions and an excess of income 
over all expenses of $43 millions. 

The total income for the year from 
all sources amounted to $159 millions, 
an increase of $7 millions over that 
of 1933. The total disbursements 


were $115.6 millions, a decrease of 
$11.8 millions. The report points out 
that the surplus earned during the 
year amounted to $21 millions of 
which $13 millions has been paid or 
allotted in dividends of participating 
policies. 

John Hancock Life Insurance 
passed the $1 billion mark during 
1934 in total payments made to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries and had the 
largest income of any year in its 
history. New paid-for insurance 
written during the year amounted to 
$532.6 millions, an increase of $37.5 
millions over 1933. There were 
gains of 11 per cent in ordinary in- 
surance, 20 per cent in group in- 
surance and 5 per cent in weekly 
premium insurance. Outstanding in- 
surance amounts to $3.4 billions, an 
increase of $62 millions. Payments 
to policyholders and beneficiaries in 
1934 amounted to $91.8 millions. 

Total assets on December 31, 1934, 
were $684 millions, an increase of 
$28 millions during the year. 
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The Commodity Situation 


* Trade and crop considerations gradually displace ner- 

vousness over gold clause decisions in commodity price 

calculations. . . . Cotton held steady by expansion of foreign 

consumption of American staple and broader domestic mill 

demand. . . . Corn gives promise of moderate recovery as 
stocks dwindle and imports disappoint. 


FFICIAL assurances that the 

Administration had completed 
plans for meeting any exchange or 
other monetary disturbance growing 
out of the Supreme Court’s decisions 
on the gold clause assisted in dis- 
sipation of the fears that had been 
so large a factor in the commodities 
situation during the latter part of 
January and the first week or so of 
the current month. Temporarily, at 
least, the down trend in the grains 
was halted by the consideration ac- 
corded to other developments, par- 
ticularly the progress made in the 
first phase of the corn-hog control 
plan. Almost before the campaign 
for renewal of the 1934 plan was 
under way the AAA announced that 
200 thousand farms had applied for 
contracts, indicating that the “one 
million farms” goal of the program 
very probably would be reached. 
The “benefits” will be made to the 
farmers in two payments, one just 
after signing and the other about 
the end of the year. The plan calls 
for a 5 per cent reduction in corn 
acreage and hog litters. 


The Pepper and Shellac Debacle 


Commodities have not reflected the 
wild speculation and collapse in cer- 
tain commodities in England, par- 
ticularly pepper and shellac. Neither 
commodity is an important item in 
our markets, and the debacle abroad 
did not extend to other commodities 
or firms having American connec- 
tions. The tempest was held in its 
own little teapot and proved of no 
more than casual interest here. 
With equal detachment the cotton 
market received the announcement 
that the Soviet plans a 20 per cent 
increase in its cotton acreage this 
year and outlines an 11 per cent 
increase in its spinning output over 
the 1934 figure. According to Soviet 
figures the 1934 spinning total was 
24 per cent in excess of 1930 when 
the present spinning expansion pro- 
gram was launched. 


Cotton Marking Time 


Little change has taken place in 
cotton prices in three weeks, with 
futures covering deliveries of the 
1934 crop holding around or just 
under the 124 cent level. Domestic 
cloth business continues to lag, but 
in the face of this domestic mills 
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have shown a pronounced willingness 
to accumulate futures on any sugges- 
tion of easiness in quotations. A 
better spot business also has been 
done in sales to mills which allowed 
their supplies of the actual to drop 
to the vanishing point, first, while 
awaiting a lower basis which did not 
develop, and later in fear or hope of 
a gold clause decision that would 
adversely affect prices. In order to 
fill cloth orders for immediate de- 
livery they found it necessary to 
enter the spot market. 

Cotton sentiment also has been 
upheld by the reappearance of 
foreign buying and by consistent 
expansion in the consumption of 
American staple by foreign mills. 
Mill activity in Great Britain has 
passed the 70 per cent mark and 
closely approaches it on the con- 
tinent, while oriental mills are run- 
ning at a rate of production that is 
setting new records. The inroads 
into stocks of American cotton 
abroad are being made more rapidly 
than new supplies are received, and 
this suggests an early speeding up 
of buying here for foreign account 
and an expansion in the volume of 
exports. 


Wheat and Corn Prospects 


The decline in grains was checked 
by a rally, which cannot yet be said 
to offer promise of extending into a 
recovery in wheat. In the leading 
grain speculative influences—that is, 
short covering—probably contributed 
most to the betterment, but in corn 
the saving factors were somewhat 
more tangible. The advance of hog 
prices to the highest levels since the 
middle of 1931, the renewal of the 
corn-hog program, the slowness of 
farmers to market corn still held on 
farms, the stoppage of corn exports 
by Mexico, and the still small volume 
of imports from the Argentine, all 
afforded some ground for those who 
argue that for the time being corn 
prices are low enough. In addition, 
corn supplies are being drawn upon 
at a greater than seasonal rate and 
corn processing plants have difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient supplies to 
enable capacity operations. By the 
end of the current corn year the 
stocks of corn on hand in this coun- 
try will undoubtedly set a new low 
for this century, and possibly a new 
low for the past 50 years. 
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WHAT THIS 


STRANGE FORCE 


—the thinking mind? 
You begin to LIVE when you 
learn to heed this inner mind, 
awakening your natural thought 
forces. For centuries the Rosicrucians have col- 
lected and guarded basic facts on successful 
living; truths which guide one’s path through 
life, » * free booklet, explaining how to ac- 
quire this knowledge, write Scribe: T.W.P. 

THE ROSICRUCIANS, AMORC, San Jose, Cal, 


DIVIDENDS 


DIVIDEND No. 30 


WALKER-GOODERHAM & WORTS LIMITED 


Hiram Walker Walkerville) 
Gooderham & Worts Limited (Toronto) — 
Hiram Walker & Sons Distilleries Inc. ) 
and Subsidiaries 

Distillers & Bottlers in Bond 
NOTICE is hereby given that quar- 
terly dividend (No. 30) of twenty- 
five (25c) cents a share has been 
declared on the outstanding no par 
value Cumulative Dividend Redeem- 
able Preference Capital Stock of this 

Company. 
This dividend is payable March 
15, 1935, to shareholders of record at 
close of business February 22. Payable 
in Canadian funds. 
By Order of the Board, 

FLETCHER RUARK, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Walkerville, Can., February 7, 1935. 


February 11, 1935. 

The Board of Directors has declared a quarterly 

dividend of 1% on the Outstanding Preferred 

Stock of this Company, payable on the 15th day 

of March, 1935, to Stockholders of Record at 

the of on day of February, 
1935. Checks wi mailed. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice-President & Treasurer. 


Your dividend notice in THE 
FINANCIAL WorLp calls the 
favorable attention of bona 
fide investors to your securities. 
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Dividends Declared 


Regular 
Pe- Pay- Hdrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record 
.—o~ Power $5 pf......... $1.25 Q May 1 Apr. 15 
$1 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
$7 pf $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Dock 8% 2 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Amer. Radiator San. 
~ Brae $1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 21 
pues Steel F’dry 7% pf........ 50c .. Mar.30 Mar. 15 
Atlantic Refining............... 25c Q Mar.15 Feb. 2i 
Bangor Hydro-Elec. 7% pf $1.75 Apr. 1 Mar. 11 
Apr. 1 Mar. 11 
Belding-Corticelli pf.......... $1.75 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
Boston & Albany RR............ $2 .. Mar.30 Feb. 28 
Chicago Corp. pf....... neewene 25c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
City 50e Q Mar.30 Mar. 15 
> es $1.6244 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 22 
Citizens Gas (Indianap.) pf....$1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Clark Equipment.............. 20c Q Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
$1.75 Q Mar.15 Feb, 28 
Continental Casualty........... 15e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Coast Counties G. & E. 6% pf.$1.50 Q Mar.15 Feb. 25 
Creameries of Amer., $3.50 conv. pf. 
87 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 10 
Crown 25¢ Q Mar. 6 Feb. 25 
¢ Q Mar.15 Feb. 28 
’s Sons, 7% pf....... .$1.75 Mar. 1 Feb. 21 
Mar. 1 Feb. 21 
Dayton Power & Lt. 6% pf...... 50c M Mar. 1 Feb, 20 
Detroit Paper Products......... 25c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Devoe & Raynolds A............ 25c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
SS $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Eastman Kodak ak Sesnencele $150 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 5 
General Amer. Corp..........-- 10c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Greyhound Corp. $7 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 22 
.. Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Heyden Chemical.............. 2 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Intertype 8% pf................- $ Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Kaufmann Dept. Str. pl....... $1. 5 Apr. 1 Mar. 9 
25e Q ar. 31 Mar. 12 
$1.75 Q Mar.31 Mar. 12 
Q Mar. 1 Feb. 9 
Metro-Goldwyn Pictures pf....4744¢ Q Mar.15 Feb. 28 
Minneapolis Gas Lt. (Del.) 7% % opt 
$1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
TTT 3100 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Miss. Valley P.S.7% pf A....$1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
Morrell (John) & Co........ ..90e Q Mar.15 Feb. 28 
Murphy (G. C.) Co............ 40c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
National Bond & Share......... 25c .. Mar.15 Feb. 28 
— Serv. 7% pf. .8744¢¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
75¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Nova at Lt. & Pr. 6% pf. . .$1.50 $ Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Ohio Edison $7.20 pf.......... $1.80 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
$1.75 $ Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
$1.65 Aprl 1 Mar. 15 
1.50 Q Apri 1 Mar. 15 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Ohio Pal. Serv. 7% pf.......- M Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
RR M Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
412%¢ M Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
75c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
$1.75 Q 1 15 
Patterson-Sargent..............25¢ S ar. 1 Feb. 15 
Prentice Hall pf............ ee Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
Procter & Gamble Q Mar.15 Feb. 25 
Public Elec. Lt. 6% € Pe - Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Public Service of Co 7% pf .. Bsize M Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
M Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
M Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Purity Bakeries...............- Q Mar. 1 Feb. 21 
Reeves (D.) Q Mar.15 Feb. 28 
Do 614% .$1.6214 Q Mar.15 Feb. 28 
San Jose AW con Works 6% pf. BV Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Savannah Gas7% pf......... Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Secord (Laura) Candy Shops ....75¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Stalev (A.E.) Mfg.............. $5 .. Feb. 28 Feb. 18 
no)» Detroit Axle 7% pf....$1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
4o Edison M Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
M Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
M Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
LON rere 25c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Virginia El. &Pr.@6pf........ $1.50 Q Mar.20 Feb. 28 
25¢ .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Walker (Hiram) Good, & Worts 
Q Mar.15 Feb. 22 
Western Auto 75¢ Mar. 1 Feb. 28 
Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
West Kootenay Pr. & Lt. pf....$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Wheeling Elec. 6% pf......... $1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 8 
Wisconsin El. Pr. “64% pf...$1.6244 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 25 
$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 25 


Accumulated 


Central Ohio Lt. & Pr. $6 pf....$1.50 .. Feb. 28 Feb. 18 
Indiana Hydro-Fl. Pr. 7% pf ..8744c .. Mar.15 Feb. 28 


Increased 
Fastman Kodek.............. $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 5 
Newberry (J. J.) Co............ 40c Q 1 Mar. 16 
40c Q ar. 1 Feb. 19 
Resumed 
Landis Machine............... 25c .. Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
Special 
Ainsworth Mfg..............-- 75e .. Mar. 4 Feb. 21 
Extra 
Devoe & Raynolds, A.......... 25c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
25c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 20 


The Bond Market 


* Disappointment over the failure of the Supreme Court 
to hand down its decision on the gold clause cases by 
Lincoln’s Birthday held the bond market within a narrow 
range, wide fluctuations being confined mainly to the foreign 


group. 


National Steel 5s 


These well protected bonds are not 
considered especially attractive for 
new commitments at this time since 
they are selling well above the call 
price of 105. It is possible that the 
outstanding amount of National 
Steel 5s ($37 millions at the end 
of 1933) may be increased some- 
time during 1935. The plans for 
the construction at Detroit of a new 
continuous-type sheet mill by Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation, a subsidi- 
ary, involve the expenditure of about 
$12 millions. No definite informa- 
tion has been given out as to how 
this project will be financed, but in 
view of the fact that the first col- 
lateral mortgage 5s command a good 
market, and the authorization of 
$100 millions is greatly in excess of 
the amount issued, sale of an addi- 
tional issue of these bonds would be 
logical. 


Italy 7s 


New commitments not advised in 
view of current uncertainties. Italian 
Government bonds declined last 
week despite a tendency in banking 
circles to refuse to regard the Abys- 
sinian incidents as very serious. 
Italian issues have sold well below 
their 1934 highs for some time be- 
cause of uneasiness concerning the 
country’s economic outlook. Italy’s 
large loss of gold in 1934 caused the 
Government to take steps toward the 
impounding of the foreign exchange 
holdings of its nationals. The coun- 
try’s foreign trade has been suffer- 
ing from the effects of the numerous 
trade barriers erected by the pro- 
ponents of economic nationalism and 
also from Japanese and other com- 
petition in some of its principal ex- 
port lines. 


Canadian Northern 7s 


Holdings should be switched to 
insure against loss of premium. Re- 
funding of these bonds, and also of 
Grand Trunk Railway 7s, late in 
1935 or in 19386 has been regarded 
as likely for some time, but the first 
definite evidence of an intention of 
the Canadian financial officials to ef- 
fect the refinancing appeared last 
week in the form of an announce- 
ment that the Minister of Finance 
had proposed a resolution authoriz- 
ing the refunding of some $200 mil- 
lions of Canadian National Railways 
obligations, including these two is- 
sues and several others bearing 


lower coupon rates. Canadian North- 
ern 7s are callable at 1024 beginning 
December 1, 1935, and the Grand 
Trunk 7s at 1024 beginning October 
1. The net yield to these possible re- 
demption dates is extremely small, 
making the issues suitable only for 
institutional investment. Under the 
circumstances, about the only argu- 
ment which can be adduced for the 
retention of these bonds by indi- 
vidual investors is the possibility 
that opportunity will be offered to 
holders to exchange for a long term 
issue which may be moderatly at- 
tractive (considering the Canadian 
Government guarantee) although 
bearing a lower coupon. At the 
same time, it is of interest to recall 
that it has been the recent policy of 
the Canadian authorities to reduce, 
as far as possible, obligations pay- 
able in American dollars. If the 
Canadian investment market con- 
tinues receptive, the railroad bonds 
may be refinanced by a domestic sale 
of bonds in the Dominion. 


Gannett Co. deb. 6s 


Yield is attractive at current 
prices around 1024, but new com- 
mitments would not be advisable in 
most cases in view of probability of 
early refinancing of the issue. Gan- 
nett Company, publisher of a suc- 
cessful chain of newspapers, has 
made an offer to holders of its deben- 
ture 6s, good until February 28, to 
exchange them for $150 cash, plus 
accrued interest to February 28, and 
ten shares of $6 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock for each $1,000 bond. 
If the company’s plans are carried 
out, those bonds which are not 
turned in under the exchange offer 
will be called for redemption after 
arrangements for refinancing at a 
lower rate of interest have been con- 
cluded. The company’s earnings in 
recent years have been substantial 
and the indications are that dividend 
requirements on the new preferred 
stock will be covered by a good mar- 
gin. On the other hand, the new 
stock may not have as satisfactory 
a market as the debenture bonds, 
which are actively traded on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
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NEWS BEHIND THE TICKER 


concluded from page 172 


investment trust in National Dairy 
Products was proportionately greater 
than that of any other single buyer. 


NE important effect of the nar- 

rowing profit margins currently 
reported by many companies has 
been to increase the interest in com- 
modities. The improving statistical 
position of many staples has not 
been ignored. Close observers be- 
lieve that further gains in consump- 
tion are likely and stocks of most 
raw materials are not unduly burden- 
some. Favored for purchase at pres- 
ent are cocoa, sugar and cotton oil. 
An uptown group formerly identified 
with the moves in “Big Steel” and 
with the recent activity in General 
Electric is stated to have accumu- 
lated a small position in the former 
two commodities over the past two 
weeks and several of the advisory 
services are recommending pur- 
chases of cotton oil on dips. The 
threat of regulation of the futures 
markets is recognized, of course, and 
will probably serve as a damper on 
speculation until the worst is known; 
but some quarters feel that the risks 
in futures trading are less than 
stocks at current levels. 


OT much has been heard of the 

capital market for the past 
three weeks although several pieces 
of new financing are believed to have 
reached the negotiation stage. A 
few preferred issues may be called 
for redemption if present plans ma- 
terialize and among them are Allied 
Chemical, Consolidated Oil and 
Johns-Manville, all of which can be 
funded at a lower rate or paid off 
through short term loans. Several 
utility issues are also under discus- 
sion and a few smaller refunding 
operations which have been deferred 
for some time. Bankers are promot- 
ing other logical redemptions and it 
is expected that the market will be 
tested when the gold case is out of 
the way. Some recognition of the 
possibilities has been reflected in the 
accumulation of American Bank Note 
recently, with sources close to the 
company quite bullish. 


TRENGTH in the utility pre- 

ferred stock:. is stated to be due 
to professional vuying. One of the 
more prominent floor traders has 
been adding to his position over the 
past week and a fair sized commis- 
sion following has been attracted. 
American & Foreign Power and 
Commonwealth & Southern pre- 
ferreds received the greater atten- 
tion. Some switching from the 
speculative steel preferred issues 
into others of the group was also 


FEBRUARY 20, 1935 


noted. One of the downtown houses 
which recommended the bonds of 
the operating companies a few weeks 
back has advised customers to take 
profits at these levels and to buy 
North American and American Gas 
& Electric. The better feeling to- 
ward the utilities does not appear 
to be based on improving prospects 
for the group, however, but the 
thought in some sections of the 
Street is that present prices for the 
preferreds and a few of the common 
shares are too low and that the tech- 
nical position warrants at least a 
rally. This reaction has also been 
noted among investment trusts and 


some fairly good buying in the group 


has been going on slowly for the past 
two weeks or so. 


A Good Suggestion 


WESTERN _§subscriber feels 

that if the millions of holders 
of utility securities would write or 
wire their representatives in Con- 
gress and tell how much they resent 
the indiscriminate attacks upon their 
industry, the result would be a more 
tolerant spirit of fair play on the 
part of the Government. The sug- 
gestion is a good one, for after all 
such persistent clamor would show 
the legislators that the game of 
harassing an industry does not meet 
with the approval of a large sector 
of our population. 

What an aroused public can ac- 
complish when it feels that the Gov- 
ernment in making a mistake was 
demonstrated in the World Court 
agitation. Under the spur of Pub- 
lisher Hearst and Father Coughlin 
such a stream of protests poured in 
on the Senate that its members 
realized the danger to their political 
future if they approved it, and it 
was defeated. There is as important 
a question involved in the utility 
agitation: the issue of whether an 
industry vital to the prosperity of 
the country is to be persecuted in- 
stead of curing its abuses through 
legitimate channels; and whether 
these abuses are legitimate or simply 
the figment of political imagination. 


Passing the Lie 


SMOKE screen is raised in the 

action taken by the SEC com- 
mission’s move to restrain J. Edward 
Jones, dealer in oil royalties from 
selling these obligations. The com- 
mission charges that they were mis- 
represented, to which the dealer re- 
plies, a vehement “no” and counter- 
acts with the allegation that he has 
been singled out for punishment be- 
cause he has demanded the resigna- 
tion of Secretary Ickes. The testy 
aide of the President hurls back “it 
is a lie.” In a month when his case 


CARDWELL S. HIGGINS 


COMMERCIAL ART 
AND 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


60 MURRAY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


YOUR TAX PROBLEMS 


HE FINANCIAL WORLD has 

arranged with Perley Morse & 
Company, a leading firm of Certified 
Public Accountants, to assist sub- 
scribers in the solution of their tax 
problems. During the past 25 years 
this firm has been retained for 
audits, investigations, tax matters 
and in advisory capacities by various 
departments of the Federal and 
State Governments. 


Annual subscribers to THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD are privileged 
to submit directly to Perley Morse & 
Company, in writing, simple prob- 
lems concerning income taxes. Com- 
plicated problems, matters involving 
research, or preparation of returns 
will be handled on a fee basis (with 
estimates furnished without the sub- 
scriber incurring any obligation) . 


Address your inquiries to Perley 
Morse & Company, 165 Broadway, 
New York City, stating that you are 
an annual subscriber to THE FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD and inclosing a 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 


CASH FOR SPARE TIME 


OU can earn liberal commissions 

and a cash bonus besides by sellin 
new subscriptions for The Financia 
World during your spare time. Every 
security investor is a prospective sub- ] 
scriber, Sample copies and subscrip- 
tion blanks free. Ask for our terms to 


agents. No obligation. 
Address: Promotion Manager, 


Guenther Publishing Corporation 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


comes up for hearing he may have 
his opportunity of showing he is a 
victim of political persecution. 
Beneath this smoke screen there is 
this valid problem coming up whether 
oil royalties should come under the 
scrutiny of the commission. Being 
a form of investment there is no 
logical reason why they should be 
exempted. They are also a legitimate 
obligation for they have formed a 
part. of the development of our oil 
fields. Mr. Jones asserts that he has 
asked the commission if they are 
registerable but his query never has 
been answered. This angle should 
be ironed out at the hearing. 
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TO KEEP YOU 
INFORMED 


Every week we list in this column attractive 
booklets, circulars, periodicals and special letters 
which we believe are of interest to our sub- 
scribers. Upon request, and without obliga- 
tion, any of the literature listed below will be 
sent free direct from the houses by whom issued. 


To expedite handling, each mailing request 


should be limited to a single item, plainly 
printed together with name and address. 


CURRENT LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


INVESTMENT HINTS—And other valuable information on 
trading methods is contained in this 24-page booklet published 
by a well-known New York Stock Exchange firm. 


MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS—A straightforward, compre- - 


hensive treatise on sound methods to pursue in the purchase 
and sale of listed securities. 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS—A 24-page booklet containing a 
brief description of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and the organization and operations of the Bell 
System. It is illustrated throughout with maps, graphs and 
charts, and is of interest to every investor in public utility 
securities. 


INVESTMENT AND SPECULATIVE BULLETIN—Containing 
economic reviews and forecasts; conservative recommenda- 
tions; studies of the technical market position. 


ANSWERING AN IMPORTANT QUESTION—If you really 
want to know what life insurance and annuities can do for 
you you'll appreciate the simple, untechnical answer in a 
booklet issued by one of the largest insurance companies in 
America. 


HOW TO ANALYZE COMMON STOCKS—A most concise 
theory for determining the bottom for stock prices is fully 
described in this booklet. Ail of the essentials of price set- 
ting are boiled down to four simple rules. 


POINTING THE WAY TO MARKET PROFITS—60-page 
brochure has been prepared with the purpose of supplying 
the average investor and trader with a comprehensive and 
clear-cut understanding of a highly enlightening course of 
instruction. 


MARKET INDEX—A weekly bulletin covering general refiec- 
tions on factors which will influence a turn in the market. 
Separate comments on the Washington influence and Business 
——— signals. Also definite recommendations of low-priced 
stocks, 


FOR EVERY GRAIN TRADER—These bulletins, issued by a 
middle western service, analyze the present condition in the 
grain market and forecast the future. They also include 
advice on Cotton, Stocks and Bonds. 


WHAT BOOKS WILL INCREASE YOUR INVESTMENT 
SUCCESS?—No matter what phase of stock market investing 
or trading you are interested in, this circular lists books to 
fit your individual requirements. 


STOCKS, BONDS, COMMODITIES—Folder explaining trading 
methods, commission charges and commodity units furnished 
on request by a New York Stock Exchange firm. 


MARKET ACTION—A weekly trading bulletin in which definite 
buying and selling recommendations are presented. Complete 
transactions are assured through weekly follow-up discussions 
on each commitment. 


ANNUITIES EXPLAINED—One of the largest life insurance 
companies has issued a booklet which describes in simple 
language the different kinds of annuities issued by it. Ex- 
amples are included which indicate how these various forms 
of guaranteed life incomes meet the needs of men and women 
in all walks of life. 


ODD LOTS—A prominent firm, member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, offers this valuable booklet, which besides giving 
useful trading facts, contains marginal requirements and 
commission charges. 


EXPLANATION OF OIL AND GAS ROYALTIES—Is the title 
of an interesting descriptive booklet issued by a well-known 
oil royalty house. 


$6,000 to $600,000 IN A LIFETIME—By continuous application 
of fundamental principles it has been possible in an invest- 
ment lifetime to accomplish such a growth in capital without 
yee teat Compiled in the largest statistical community in 
merica. 
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WEEKLY 
BUSINESS & FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


1935 1934 
4 Weekly Trade Indicators Feb.9 Feb.2 Feb. 10 
*Crude Oil Production (bbls.)........ 2,511,150 2,448,000 2,284,200 
Electric Power Output (000 K.W.H.). 1,763,696 1,762,671 1,651,535 
{Steel Output (% of capacity)....... 50.8% 52.8% 39.9% 
tAutomobile Production (U.S.A.)..... 78,453 73,527 65,143 
§ Wholesale Commodity Price Index.. 79.9 79.7 74.3 

1935 1934 


{Penk Clearings New York $3,734 $3,437 $4,012 
Bank Clearings Outside of N. Y.C... 3: 
Total car loadings (number ofcars)... 598,164 555,768 565,401 
Bituminous Coal Production (tons). . 1,413,000 1,375,000 1,249,000 
Financial World Index of Indus- 
68.4 67.1 60.2 


*Daily Average. tAs of beginning of following week. {tCram’s 
Report. §000,000 Omitted. ‘Journal of Commerce. 


4 Federal Reserve Reports 
MEMBER BANKS, 91 CITIES 


1935—— 1934 
(000,000 omitted) Feb. 6 Jan. 30 Feb. 7 
Loans on Securities—N. Y. C....... $1,413 $1,437 $1,729 
Loans on Sec.—Outside N. Y. C.... 1,579 1,587 1,858 
*Investments—New York City...... 1,294 1,292 1,059 
*Investments—Outside N. Y. C...... 2,161 2,154 1,876 
U. S. Gov’t., securities held........ 2,430 2,430 2,432 
Total commercial loans............ 4,105 4,098 4,284 
Total net demand deposits......... 13,998 14,018 11,125 
Total time deposits................ 4,446 4,434 4,372 
Total brokers’ loans............... 593 614 741 
RESERVE SYSTEM 
; Federal Res. Credit Outstanding... . 2,466 2,460 2,606 
Total Money in Circulation. ....... 5,407 5,358 5,317 


*Other than U.S. Govt. Securities. 


4 Dow-Jones Common Stock Averages, Closing Figures 


February 
7 8 9 1l 12 13 
30 Industrials... 101.00 102.35 102.66 102.42 * 102.69 
32.25 33.20 33.18 32.74 * 32.61 
20 Utilities..... 16.69 16.73 16.80 16.82 * 16.82 
*Holiday. 
4 Foreign Exchange 4 Commodity Prices 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
Par Feb. 13. Feb. 14 Feb. 13 Feb. 14 
$8.24 England... .$4.88%% $5.03 Copper (lb.).$0.09 $0.08 
1.69 Can. Dollar. .9993 9912] Cotton (lb.)..  .1255 .1240 
6.63c France..... 6.57¢ 6.47¢ Iron (ton)... 20.26 19.26 
8.46 8.61 Rubber (ib.). .129 .1032 
40.33 Germany. . .40.06 38.80 Sugar (Ib.)...  .043 045 
30.25 Bradit..... 8.25 8.5 §Wheat (bu.). .96 90% 


{Export rate. §May futures. 


4 Weekly Car Loadings 


Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business conditions. 
Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough indication of earnings 
for the current month. 

Week ended Same 


January 26 week Change 
EASTERN DISTRICT 1935 1934 % 
42,320 41,951 . +1 
27,154 25,937 + 5 
Delaware & Hudson............. 11,294 11,722 — 4 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 15,127 13,507 +12 
Norfolk & Western.............. 20,330 20,390 bags 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 18,020 20,797 —13 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis... 12,055 11,882 + 1 
«00 84,974 81,812 + 4 
9,737 8,85 +10 
24,956 26,021 — 4 
Western Maryland............... 8,675 8,078 + 7 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Atlantic Coast Line.............. 11,902 13,834 —14 
Louisville & Nashville............ 21,650 20,886 4 
9,520 10,717 -11 
Southern Ry. System............ 27,951 31,139 —10 
NORTHWEST DISTRICT 
Chicago & Great Western........ 4,032 4,320 -— 7 
Chi., Milw., St. Paul & Pacific... .. 21,956 22,046 
Chicago & Northwestern......... 26,055 28,484 - 9 
10,587 9,559 +11 
9,650 9,426 + 2 
CENTRAL WEST DISTRICT 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe...... 20,737 21,621 -—4 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.... 20,568 20,258 + 2 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.... 15,565 16,930 - 8 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois........ 4,778 4,544 + 5 
Denver & Rio Grande Western... . 4,503 3,837 +17 
Southern Pacific System.......... 23,331 23,437 eens 
2,595 2,199 +18 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Kansas City Southern............ 2,699 2,676 +1 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas........... 6,318 7,195 —12 
St. Louis-San Francisco...... ro 9,482 11,016 —14 
St. Louis-Southwestern...... 3,931 J +7 


(Compiled from Association of American Railroads figures) 
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